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Curiosity 1s as natural to healthy 
children as dirty hands. All day 
long the fingers of their minds poke 
into the mystery of the world about 
them. They corner their parents 
with how’s and why’s; they bruise 
and cut their bodies and shock their 
minds in their re- 


ingers The Mind 


is not an indictment. It is rather 
the ingenuous poking of mental 
fingers into the soft body of the 
public school. Does the school try 
to cultivate the inquisitiveness of 
the unformed minds that come to 
it? Or does the school prefer for the 


accustomed to questions from their 
students that they look upon a sud- 
den burst of curiosity as incipient 
insubordination or at best imperti- 
ence. College teachers are legion 
who will go a whole week without 
a single student-raised question dis- 

turbing the mill- 


lentless exploration j 
of the nature of 
things. The wild 
sprouts of their res- 
tive minds frighten 
many parents and-—- 
some teachers. 

It is a pity that 
a necessary part of 
growing up is los- 
ing one’s curiosity, 
that, as Words- 
worth says, “prison 
walls begin to close 
about the growing 
boy.” It is not that 
for the boy — for 


lication. 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 
discussions of professional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 
and experience in the field, much of the material used emanat- 
ing from Indiana State Teachers College. The Journal does not 
engage in republication practice, in the belief that previously 
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Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel- 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so ex- 
pressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards of professional ethics or journalistic 
presentation. 
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pond peace of their 
classes. such 
teachers justly ex- 
pect a hundred chal- 
lenging questions to 
come up after class 
is over to send their 
students to sources 
in the library or in 
the life about them? 

Viewing with a- 
larm is always a 
popular sport. It 
should not be nec- 
essary now to insist 
that if ever we 
} needed a consum- 


any of us — all the 
questions are answered. They can 
never be. Perhaps we leave off 
questioning for fear of being 
thought childish. Or is it that we 
feel safe from the torment of un- 
answered questions when we have 
reared the prison walls high enough 
so that we cannot be observed in 
the nakedness of our ignorance? Do 
we then within those walls come 
to wrap ourselves in half-answers, 
comfortable opinions, and the soft 
gray web of indolence? Is it the 
fault of children that they grow 
dull? Or is Vachel Lindsay justified 
in his ery: 

“It is the world’s one crime 


its babes grow dull. . .” 


The school is perhaps the greater 
part of the world for childhood and 
youth. Is it the school’s crime? This 
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sweet sake of convenience to iron 
out the individualizing bumps of 
curiosity so that the little charges 
may accept without disturbing 
questions all of the crowding facts 
and principles hurled at them? If 
the school burns the exploring men- 
tal fingers, when does it do it? 
Early or late? In elementary years 
or secondary? Or in college? 

Is the development of curiosity a 
legitimate aim of education? It 
seems to me that little meaningful 
learning can come without it. Why 
then should so many of our class- 
room and campus efforts from the 
end of primary education to the 
end of college undergraduate days 
be directed toward the stuffing of 
lively minds with carefully pre- 
digested doses. Some teachers in 
high school and college get so un- 


ing curiosity’ to 
make us informed and rational be- 
ings we need it now. We need a 
generation of men and women un- 
afraid to poke their mental fingers 
into every spot of darkness. If we 
are to survive the black torrents of 
hates and fears that bring barbar- 
ism, we must rear boys and girls 
unsatisfied with glib half-answers. 
boys and girls who fear truth less 
than they fear dullness, who push 
back our too-close horizons in fields 
of human relations, economics, gov- 
ernment, and ethics, as well as in the 
exact sciences. All teachers must 
learn what some teachers know — 
that inquiring minds backed by 
spiritual courage offer the best light 
against whatever darkness may 
gather around us. 


J. E. GRINNELL, 
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Special Education 
In England 


EDWARD T. JORDAN 


Assistant Professor of Special Education. 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Mr. Jordan, a native of Leeds, 
England, is a new member of the 
I.S.T.C. Special Education staff. He 


has taken many honors in his field. 


1. Historical. 

It has appeared to many students 
of education that the great charac- 
teristic of the development of the 
English system has been its gradual 
evolution from private foundations 
and experiments, and from smail 
beginnings, to the unified and state 
supported system of the 20th cen- 
tury, designed to give, as far as 
possible, equality of opportunity to 
all the children envolved. 

This is true of Special Education, 
as of the general field, and the de- 
velopment has been very gradual 
over the past two centuries. 


Before 1800 the medieval efforts 
for the handicapped through mon- 
astic and other 
agencies had been 
forgotten, though 
§ the work in Spain 
Ponce de Leon, 
and that of De 
in France, 
| for the deaf mutes 
was destined to 
leave a profound 
impression on the education of this 
class of the handicapped both in 
Europe and in the U.S.A. 


However, the tradition of the 
“Grand Tour of Europe,” the cus- 
tomary cultural excursion of the 
young Briton of suitable wealth 
and station, was felt in the 18th 
century, and among the cultural re- 
sults of such travel was the knowl- 
edge that on the continent of Eu- 
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rope there were countries where 
the afflicted and the handicapped 
were not merely confined and 
housed, but were trained in such 
arts and crafts and elementary aca- 
demic work as was suited to their 
special disability. 

One example of this knowledge 
was an account of the performance 
of blind Italian musicians given by 
a young Oxford man well before 
1800, when, despite the uncertain 
condition of European politics, he 
had traveled through France to get 
home at a time when the two coun- 
tries were actually at war with one 
another. 

So the knowledge of the possibil- 
ity of Special Education was dif- 
fused in England and_ voluntary 
committees were formed under the 
patronage of wealthy and influen- 
tial persons, often of royal or noble 
blood, for the purpose of establish- 
ing schools for the most obviously 
handicapped members of the com- 
munity, the blind and the deaf and 
dumb. 

Such ventures were well sup- 
ported by the landed gentry and 
the wealthy Non-Conformist mer- 
chant class of the 19th century, 
with the clergy of the Established 
Church and of the dissenting creeds 
assisting by their appeals and char- 
ity sermons. So the first half of the 
19th century saw the foundation of 
the traditional “Royal Schools” for 
the deaf and the blind, as well as 
many of the country schools and 
asylums for such cases and also for 
the feebleminded, whom we now 
refer to as the “educationally sub- 
normal.” 


Such 


schools had _ voluntary 
boards of management which 
raised the funds for buildings and 
current expenses and hired and paid 
the staffs employed in teaching and 
other functions. Often there was an 
annual “festival dinner” in London 
or the county town at “one guinea 
per head, wines extra” which could 
be counted upon to provide thou- 
sands of dollars for the succeeding 
year’s expenses of the deserving 
charity. Charity sermons in cathe- 
drals and parish churches and 
chapels also assisted in maintaining 
Special Education work in its vol- 
untary period. 

By 1870 the tone of public opinion 
towards education in general had 
changed, and from the feeble as- 
sistance of the central government 
to day schools had come the swing 
over to the legislation of 1870 which 
made elementary education for the 
normal child free and compulsory, 

The awakened public conscience 
then began to take note that there 
were many handicapped children 
not receiving any education, and 
that there were other classes of the 
handicapped deserving of Special 
Education for whose needs no pro- 
vision, voluntary or official, so far 
existed. 

The Shaftesbury Society, devoted 
to the underprivileged child, in 
memory of the great work of Lord 
Shaftesbury, took up the cause of 
the crippled child in addition to its 
other work, and through the influ- 
ence of such orthopedic surgeons 
as Hugh Owen Jones and others, 
the concepts of prevention and 
therapy for cripples became known 


throughout the land. By 1900 the 


first public school classes for crip- 
ples had been opened in England, 
antedating those of Chicago by a 
year, though both were planned at 
the same time. Many other volun- 
tary hospitals and institutions were 
also doing valuable service for the 
crippled child, and of these two 
famous ones might be mentioned: 
John Groom’s Crippleage, where 
crippled girls were housed and 
taught to make artificial flowers, 
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and the Heritage Craft Schools at 
Chailey in Sussex, where the most 
enlightened methods of teaching 
craft training and therapy were 
used in a delightful homelike at- 
mosphere. 

In the field of work with the 
Mentally Subnormal child a similar 
development had occurred, and 
such institutions as the Royal Earls- 
wood, near London, and the Royal 
Eastern Counties Institution at Col- 
chester Essex, originally merely 
custodial homes and simple craft 
training schools, had changed their 
concepts till they became education 
foundations, where children were 
graded according to defects and 
given whatever remedial work 
could be designed for their needs. 

The Education Act of 1903 was a 
great improvement on its predeces- 
sor, and gave the local bodies 
administering education greater 
powers to establish and finance 
schools of widely differing types 
and to establish more special classes 
for handicapped children, so it was 
not surprising that the period be- 
fore the first World War saw the 
establishment of many county and 
area schools with residential facili- 
ties for the handicapped, and many 
day classes in the cities catering for 
such new classifications as the par- 
tially deaf and the speech defec- 
tive. 

This process was halted by the 
war, but by 1920 it was possible 
that every handicapped child whose 
mental or physical handicap had 
been classified could receive ade- 
quate Special Education, if the par- 
ents were willing to allow the child 
to attend a residential school, in 
areas where no day provision was 
provided. 


There was provision in the legis- 
lation of the period to ensure that 
this education was free, but local 
bodies were empowered to recover 
from the parents the costs of food 
and lodging, so that the parent of a 
handicapped child (or children) 
might not be at a financial advan- 
tage over his neighbors. But this 
was not always insisted on, and 
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hat 


contributions were often purely 
nominal in amount. 

The years between the two world 
wars saw great advances in re- 
search and techniques, and a grow- 
ing realization that not all the 
handicapped children of England 
were included in the classifications 
of the time and receiving the Spe- 
cial Education which was their due. 
So open air schools to safeguard 
the pre-tubercular and weakly 
child were set up near the cities, 
and the underweight and physically 
poor children were given a regimen 
of rest, suitable feeding, and exer- 
cise to rehabilitate them and allow 
their being returned to normal 
school life as soon as possible with 
their attainments in academic skills 
maintained, but not at the expense 
of the physical care involved. 

Further expansion in the provi- 
sion of more classes for the par- 
tially sighted and the partially 
deaf came with greater knowledge 
of sound reproduction and eye de- 
fects gained in the war, and the 
principle of non-separation of these 
classes from the ordiary life of 
schools and their totally different 
needs from the totally blind or deaf, 
led to this work assuming an im- 
portance which bid fair to obscure 
the older techniques, and for some 
years the work with the “partials” 
was more in the public eye and in 
research work than ever before. 

Increased knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the handicapped child had 
spread throughout the teaching 
profession, and between the wars 
it was increasingly evident that 
public opinion was not satisfied 
with the facilities provided, and 
High School education and all han- 
dicapped pupils who could profit 
from it, academically or technically, 
was being demanded at all confer- 
ences on these matters. 


The war which broke out in 1939 
hindered the development of such 
reforms, but the experiences of the 
evacuation of the children receiving 
Special Education into other parts 
of the country enlightened many 
people and showed that the results 


were of a nature to justify further 
extension and expenditure. Further 
proof was given in the war work of 
so many of the handicapped in spe- 
cialized and precision tasks which 
many had thought to be beyond 
their powers. 

New tasks for the deaf and blind, 
the physically crippled and others 
were found, and it was found in 
many cases that the handicap was 
a blessing in disguise, and that the 
exclusion of one channel of sense 
impression was a help to concentra- 
tion on the alternative being used 
in the specific skill so well learned. 
Blind telephone operators and in- 
spectors of fine mechanism, deaf 
riveters and carpenters, and men- 
tally retarded workers on repeti- 
tion processes which were intoler- 
able for the normal person, all 
showed the public that there were 
capabilities in the graduates of the 
Special Education classes and 
schools which had never been real- 
ized because such opportunities had 
never before existed. 

So it was ‘not unnatural that in a 
country which, in its darkest hours 
of Dunkirk and of the Battle of 
Britain, was planning the most dras- 
tic overhaul of an educational sys- 
tem yet envisaged in modern times, 
the order should go forth from 
Churchill’s Cabinet council to com- 
mence a detailed survey of the 
needs of Special Education for ulti- 
mate inclusion in any future legis- 
lation. 

Surveys were made in all areas 
and estimates made for future pro- 
vision. Before the New Education 
Act of 1944 enlarged the scope of 
English education, these figures of 
the need for Special Education pro- 
vision to cover all known eventuali- 
ties were available. 


Classification of the 11 groups re- 
quiring Special Education and esti- 
mated incidence per 10,000 of the 
school population in England, 1944: 

Per 10,00 regis- 
tered pupils in school 


Blind 2 or 3 
Partially Sghted 10 
Deaf 7 to 10 
Partially Deaf More than 10 
Delicate Children 100 to 200 


Epileptics 20 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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Objectives of Indiana State 
Teachers College Versus 
The Needs of Society 


HARRY E. ELDER 


Registrar and Director of Programs, 
Indiana State Teachers College 


One of the characteristics of an 
ideal society is a population suffi- 
ciently diversified in interests and 
so functionally educated that the 
level of civilization will be gradual- 
ly and certainly improved from 
generation to generation. This im- 
plies that each member of any col- 


lege graduating 
class will find 
greatest person- 
al satisfaction 
and will make 
his greatest con- 
tribution only 
when he is spe- 
cifically quali- 
fied to serve an 
| obvious and so- 
cially approved need of the society 
of which he is an integral part. The 
following paragraphs constitute an 
attempt to evaluate the curricular 
interests of the student body of In- 
diana State Teachers College at the 
opening of the academic year in 
September, 1947. In order to por- 
tray trends comparisons are made 
with the interests of the student 
bodies of the fall quarters of 1939 
and 1946. 

An examination of the classifica- 
tion and curricular interests (Table 
I and Table III, respectively) of 
students of Indiana State Teachers 
College in the fall quarters of 1939, 
1946, and 1947 reveals these note- 
worthy facts: 

1. The student body, typical of 
the student bodies of the year im 
mediately preceding World War II, 
consisted of approximately the 
same number of men and women; 
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in 1946 and in 1947 men outnum- 
bered women by about two to one. 

2. Before the present decade all 
students were meeting require- 
ments for teacher certification; for 
the fall quarters of 1946 and 1947 
the percentage of students pursuing 
non-teaching curriculams are 30‘: 
and 25.2‘«, respectively. (The im- 
proved salary schedules for teach- 
ers provided by the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1947 may be a 
partial explanation of the change of 
interest between September 1946 
and September, 1947.) 


3. Even with the high percentage 
of post-war enrollments not inter- 
ested in teaching, the 1,586 students 
in 1946 and the 1,912 students in 
1947 compare favorably with the 
1,599 who were meeting the re- 
quirements for certification as 
teachers in 1939. 


4. A comparison of the sizes of 
the classes in 1946 and 1947 shows 
that the freshmen class of 1947 is 
approximately smaller than 
the freshman class of 1946 while 
sophomores, juniors, seniors and 
graduate students increased by ap- 
proximately 66%, 41%, 24%, and 
95%, respectively. 

5. Of the 1,795 undergraduate 
students in 1947 who are preparing 
to receive teaching certificates only 
165 or 9.2% are planning to teach 
in the elementary school while 
90.8% are meeting requirements 
for regular or special secondary 
school certificates. (In 1946 these 
percentages were 78% and 93%, 
respectively. ) 

6. Of the 1,258 undergraduate 


students of 1947 who are seeking 
regular high school certificates only 
225 or about 18% are planning to 
earn enough credit in foreign lan- 
guage to satisfy the language re- 
quirement of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College for the A.B. degree. 


In the light of the preceding facts 
the following recommendations 
seem pertinent: 


1. Since elementary and kinder- 
garten teachers constitute approx. 
imately 56% of the classroom 
teachers of Indiana while all “jun- 
ior and senior high school teachers, 
vocational teachers, special teachers 
and all other teachers”! constitute 
the remaining 44%, every effort 
should be made to encourage pros- 
pective teachers to prepare for po- 
sitions in approximately this same 
same ratio. This means that at least 
1,005 instead of 165—of the 1,795 
undergraduate in Indiana _ State 
Teachers College who are seeking 
teaching sertificates should quali- 
fy as elementary teachers. In reali- 
ty, since most elementary teachers 
are women and since a high per- 
centage of women leave the teach- 
ing profession after marriage, it 
would be far better for the individ- 
ual teacher, the teaching profession, 
the rising generation, and society in 
general if from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of all prospective teachers 
had elementary teaching as their 
objective. 


2. Prospective secondary and 
special teachers should be prepar- 
ing themselves while in college for 
positions which actually exist in 
the public high schools of the state 
in which they plan to seek certifi- 
cation and employment. The cor- 
rect solution of this problem should 
be accepted as a genuine challenge 
to each individual college student 
and to his advisors if a balance be- 
tween the supply of and the de- 
mand for secondary teachers is to 
be achieved and maintained. A 
summary” of the teaching assign- 


ments of secondary teachers in the 


schools of Indiana for the year 
1936-1937 is given in Table III. An- 
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other study*® of conditions in the 
academic year of 1944-1945 states 
that “in most cases the best teach- 
ing combinations are those found in 
the 1936-1937 study.” The later 
survey also reveals that “the aver- 
age number of subject assignments 
dropped from 1.73 in 1936-1937 to 
1.58 in 1944-1945.” The changes in 
the comparative ranks of the sub- 
ject-matter areas, according to the 
percentage of the total number 
of teachers involved, included in 
both the 1937 and 1945 studies are 
shown in Table IV. The subjects 
appearing in 1945 which did not ap- 


pear in the 1937 study and their rel- 
ative rankings were: Aerology, 19; 
Guidance, 16.5; Health and Safety, 
11; Library Science, 13; Special Ed- 
ucation, 20.5; Speech and Hearing, 
16.5. 

3. At a time when persons living 
anywhere on the earth are neigh- 
bors to all other persons, when mu- 
tual understanding and collabora- 
tion are prerequisites to world 
peace, when no place on earth is 
more than 50 or 60 hours from any 
other place, and when instant com- 
munication by radio is possible be- 
tween any two positions, it would 


TABLE I. 


seem that a higher percentage of 
college graduates should have some 
knowledge of at least one language 
in addition to their native tongue. 
World citizenship and world peace 
will come only with an understand- 
ing of the fact of world unity. A 
common tool of intercommunica- 
tion should contribute materially to 
the achievement of this ideal. 

4. Prospective teachers who are 
college students in the academic 
year of 1947-1948 should study the 
needs of the public schools and pre- 
pare for teaching positions which 
are real rather than imaginary! 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS OF INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
IN FALL QUARTERS OF 1939, 1946, AND 1947 


1939 
Men 

Freshmen 370 (23.1‘. ) 
Sophomores 191 (11.9‘. ) 
Juniors 101 ) 
Seniors 96 (6.0'.) 
Postgraduate 10 ( 
Graduates 31 (1.9%) 
Auditors 1 ( 1%) 

TOTALS 800 (50.0 ) 


1946 1947 

Women Men Women Men Women 
298 (18.6% ) 893 (39.4‘~ ) 337 (14.8% ) 662 (25.9% ) 347 (13.6% ) 
182 (11.4% ) 266 (11.7‘< ) 167 (7.4%) 541 (21.2% ) 178 (7.0%) 
139 (8.7%) 149 (6.6‘° ) 143 (6.3%) 270 (10.6% ) 141 (5.5%) 
123 (7.7%) 136 (6.0% ) 86 (3.8%) 166 (6.5% ) 110 (4.3%) 
14 ( 9%) 16 ( .7%) 11 ( 5%) 12 ( 5%) 9 ( 4%) 
40 (2.5%) 37 (1.6% ) 23 (1.0%) O97 (2.2%) 60 (2.3%) 
3 ( 2%) 1 ( 1%) 1 ( 1%) 2 ( 1%) 
799 (50.0% ) 1498(66.1% ) 768 (33.9%)  1708(66.8% ) 847 (33.2% ) 


Note: All percentages in the above table are based upon the total registration for the quarter. 


TABLE II. 


CURRICULAR INTERESTS OF STUDENTS OF INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
IN FALL QUARTERS OF 1939, 1947, AND 1947 


CURRICULUM 


Two-Year Elementary 
Four-Year Elementary 
Regular High School 
A.B. Degree 
B.S. Degree 


Special High School (B.S. Degree) 


Art 
Commerce 
English 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Music 
Physical Education 
Social Studies 
Speech 
Graduate Students 
Non-Teaching 
Auditors 


*Uncertain (including post-graduates) 


14( 8%) 
140( 8.7%) 
689 (43.1%) 
235 (14.7%) 
454 (28.4% ) 
681 (42.5% ) 
53( 3.4%) 
215 (13.4%) 


160 (10.0%) 
106( 6.6%) 
89( 5.5%) 
58( 3.6%) 


71( 4.4%) 
0( 0%) 
4( 2%) 


104( 4.6‘) 
) 


165 ( 6.5%) 


971 (42.8% 1258 (49.2% ) 

286 (12.6°% ) 225 ( 8.8%) 

* 685 (30.2% ) 1033 (40.4% ) 

406 (18.0% ) 372 (14.4%) 
20( 23( .9%) 
98 ( 4.3%) 77( 3.0%) 
3( 1( 0%) 
64( 2.8%) 66( 2.6%) 
72( 3.3%) 81( 3.2%) 
91( 4.0%) 70( 2.7%) 
51( 2.3%) 44( 1.7%) 
3( 1%) 9( 3%) 
2( 1%) 1( 0%) 
60( 2.7%) 117( 4.6%) 

680 (30.0% ) 643 (25.2% ) 
2( 1%) 2( 1%) 
43 ( 2.0%) 


*34 post-graduate students in the fall quarter of 1939 are included among the students working toward 
“regular” and/or “special” high school licenses. 


Note: All percentages in the above table are based 


upon the registration for the quarter. 
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eaching Year 


ound Profession 


LILA G. McKINNEY 


Teacher, Glencoe Public Schools, 
Glencoe, Illinois 


Can teachers “take” children or 
work that will benefit children 
twelve months of the year with only 
a month’s vaction? Are teachers 
different from other workers? Do 
they deserve special consideration? 

During the past two years many 
radio programs, magazine and 
newspaper articles have made ap- 
peals for increased salaries for 
“teachers. Much has been said and 
written about more pay but very 
little has been said about better 
teachers. 

When Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman 
of the University of Michigan was 
employed to help the Board of Edu- 
cation of Glencoe, Illinois, study this 
problem, his approach was: First, 
what are the qualifications and 
needs of good teachers? Second, 
how can we pay them the salaries 
of qualified professional workers? 

As long as teaching continues to 
be a part-time job, little respect for 
it can be attained. Teachers must 
be willing to put forth enough effort 
to make a profession of teaching. 
Also, they must be willing to work 
to attain the position of a profes- 
sional worker in the community. 
Then a community will see that 
teachers’ salaries are of vital con- 
cern to it. 


Only teachers can bring about this 
professional attitude. How?—by be- 
coming a well-trained teacher,—by 
having poise and assurance in deal- 
ing with children and parents,—by 
familiarizing themselves with pro- 
fessional literature and activities,— 
by becoming participating members 
of the community and not just pas- 
sive wage earners. 
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In setting up the twelve month 
program in Glencoe a salary sched- 
ule was developed to include sev- 
eral policies—one of which is “equal 
pay for equal work”. In an attempt 
to attract men to the teaching pro- 
fession salary differentials have 
been made for them in the past. It 
would seem that to put the thor- 
oughly democratic principle of equal 
pay for equal work into practice 
might discourage men. But what 
about attracting creative, efficient 
women teachers? We feel a satis- 
factory policy can be maintained 
that will make the profession equal- 
ly attractive to both sexes. 


The most important person in any 
school system is the classroom 
teacher. She is the one responsible 
for knowing the needs and interests 
of children and helping them plan 
a curriculum in the light of her 
knowledge. A school is only as good 
as its teachers. In the Glencoe plan 
equal recognition financially is given 
teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators according to their qualifica- 
tions. This does away with the past 
practice of forcing good teachers to 
seek supervisory and administrative 
positions as a means of securing in- 
creased remuneration. To illustrate, 
—A classroom teacher and curricu- 
lum counsellor receive the same 
salary if their experience and train- 
ing are identical. The same is true 
of two sixth grade teachers if one 
is a man—the other a woman. In 
other words, there is no differential 
for man or specialist unless he has 
additional training or experience. 

Reference has been made to good 
teachers. If we are honest we will 


have to admit that some teachers 
are grossly overpaid for their work 
and many are underpaid. A good 
teacher is a stable, well-balanced 
person who likes children and en- 
ioys working with them. She has the 
ability to work co-operatively with 
teachers and parents but always 
thinks critically of her procedures 
and practices. Her background for 
teaching is not just prescribed uni- 
versity courses and degrees, but 
travel and development of interests 
and talents, as well as varied ex- 
periences in working with others in 
different fields. 

So, a salary schedule cannot con- 
tinue to be built on years of experi- 
ence and number of degrees alone, 
In the twelve month plan, personal 
merit (not teacher rating) is a factor 
to be considered in determining 
annual increments. Are all teachers 
entitled to the same increment each 
vear or should there be variations 
in this respect? The question then, 
is how and who should determine 
merit of personnel? Administrators 
have to assume this responsibility 
but teachers can share in the task. 

In Glencoe a Professional Rela- 
tions Committee comprised of teach- 
ers continues to work on the study 
of teacher evaluation. Several years 
ago an instrument known as “Know 
Thyself” was developed. Teachers 
used this form in an evaluation of 
themselves and their work in con- 
ference with administrators. The 
areas explored in this study were 
(1) personal-social relationships, 
(2) professional development, (3) 
pupil-teacher relationships, and (4) 
community relationships. 

This instrument helped teachers 
to study the areas concerning teach- 
er professional and personal growth. 
Soon it was realized that teacher 
evaluation is more than identifying 
these areas and evaluating oneself. 
The problem is—Who will deter- 
mine the good teacher finally?—her 
co-worker—the administrative staff 
—or the Board of Education? If the 
staff of the Glencoe Schools can 
work through this sensitive, contro- 
versial issue they will have taken an 
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important step toward making 
teaching a profession. 

During the summer workshop of 
1947 it will be possible for a teacher 
committee to continue to work on 
this problem. Professional consult- 
ants were invited to Glencoe to dis- 
cuss with the committee pertinent 
ideas and together think through 
such ideas as they related to Glen- 
coe. 

At this time no acceptable plan 
has been designed but the staff is 
agreed that some plan is necessary 
and are continuing their study. 


A committee of teachers and ad- 
ministrators works jointly with 
the Education Committee of the 
Board of Education in formulating 
plans and program for the summer 
part of the twelve months plan. The 
possibilities of work to be done dur- 
ing this period are limitless but en- 
tail a great amount of careful study, 
planning and revision as it is pre- 
sented to the staff for acceptance. 

A well-established in-service pro- 
gram and democratic faculty organ- 
ization in Glencoe preceded the 
twelve month plan and now serves 
as the structure on which this for- 
ward-looking planning can easily be 
built. It is one of the responsibilities 
of all committees and groups func- 
tioning in our school program that 
will need careful consideration and 
development during the summer 
study activities. 


This type of democratic faculty 
organization can be achieved with 
any staff that has the right kind of 
administrative leadership. A full ac- 
count of this organization is de- 
scribed in “The Glencoe Code’, a 
bulletin published by the Glencoe 
Board of Education. 


A questionnaire for teachers to 
make their choice of summer activi- 
ties is presented to the staff in the 
spring. These choices include travel, 
university study, instructional serv- 
ice in our recreational program for 
children, curriculum development, 
and individual interests and needs 
of teachers in relation to their class- 
room activities. 
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The summer workshop of 1947 
under the direction of our science 
teacher, John Sternig, formulated 
plans that incorporated the needs 
and interests of those involved in 
the project. 


Educational consultants were in- 
vited to participate in the work- 
shops as it seemed feasible and 
helpful. In the art workshop con- 
ducted by the art counsellor, teach- 
ers were encouraged to become 
familiar and use media that children 
in their classes use. In this way 
they developed their own ability 
and are more able to guide the work 
of children. The services of a con- 
sultant qualified in creative expres- 
sion of the dance came to Glencoe 
and worked for three days with the 
staff in this related area. 


The mathematics teacher invited 
a consultant in arithmetic to work 
with her group. This group made a 
film strip and synchronized record- 
ing showing how to teach fractions 
with concrete objects for concept 
with real understanding. Another 
group also developed a movie of 
concrete arithmetic materials and 
games that children can make and 
manipulate to develop better con- 
cepts of quantitative reasoning. 

A group of primary teachers 
made colored film strips based on 
readiness approach to learning in 
the reading and arithmetic areas. 


Recordings were made by our 
librarian to be used with children to 
help develop an awareness for 
sounds; and words, and will open 
new channels in vocabulary devel- 
opment and creative writing for 
children. 

These various activities, whether 
individual or group, grew out of 
needs of teachers in dealing with 
children, but in every case adhere 
to our philosophy of the multi- 
sensory approach to learning. These 
activities are considered only be- 
ginnings by those who worked in 
them but our teachers know that 
it takes time and effort which is not 
possible to give when working di- 
rectly with children during the 


school year. Hence as we reviewed 
the summer workshop it was clear- 
ly observed that the twelve months 
plan made these activities possible. 

May I hasten to add that teacher 
growth did not take place only in 
Glencoe workshops but that several 
teachers elected to study in univer- 
sities and to travel. Their activities 
were shared with the entire staff as 
well as workshop reports at our 
group staff meeting preceding the 
opening of school this year. 

What seemed to many to be a 
“new idea” or another name for 
study is a reality in Glencoe. The 
fruits of the Glencoe Twelve Months 
Plan are reflected in teacher-pupil 
relationships, curriculum trends and 
are being interpreted to the com- 
munity through our Board of Edu- 
cation news letter and our Parent- 
Teacher Association program for the 
year. 


Obviously this type of program 
presents the need for creating a dif- 
ferent personal record form. In ad- 
dition to the information usually re- 
corded concerning a teacher’s train- 
ing and experience, a record of a 
teacher’s participation in the activi- 
ties of the twelve months program 
is necessary. 


The record form was designed in 
such a manner that it readily re- 
veals the program selected by the 
individual teacher. In the future 
these records will serve as a cumu- 
lative record of the twelve months 
program itself and will be helpful 
in the teacher evaluation study. 


Perhaps the outstanding feature 
of the Glencoe twelve months plan 
is not the idea itself but a Board 
of Education and staff working to- 
gether on a nation-wide problem. 
This cannot just happen! It grew 
out of a situation where profession- 
ally outstanding teachers have be- 
come a part of the community and 
received the respect of the com- 
munity as fine people and leaders. 
The result? A community and a 
representative Board of Education 
ready to go the last mile for teachers 
and their profession. 
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bear in mind the related area pro- __sha 
lm plications of Armed Forces stam which was to accompany the | — be 
study of the language. Every remote — mi 
f corner of the world is brought to | er 
Experience For language mind by the following list: Anna- ac 
mese, Arabic (Morrocan, Syrian), to 
° Bengali, Bulgarian, Burmese, Chi- | of 
| Area nese (Cantonese, Foochow, Fukien, 
Mandarin), Czech, Dutch, Finnish, tio 
French, German, Greek, Hindus. | Pu 
ROBERT JOHN MATTHEW tani, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, | lic 
Implications Study Staff, Korean, Malayan, Norwegian, Per- ° me 
City College, New York, N. Y. sian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, | an 
Serbo-Croatian, Spanish, Swedish, | Tr 
The Area and Language program gence Service, the Provost Marshal Thai, and Turkish. Some of these an 
of the armed services was one of the General’s Office, the Signal Corps, languages had never been taught to} 
lesser programs in point of num-_ and inall arms of the Army Ground before in American Universities, er 
bers involved, but one which gained Forces. To satisfy the needs of these Area Study, as the Army envisaged ; ert 
tremendous publicity—in fact, more agencies, the Navy Oriental Lan-_ it, was, of course, practically a new | ing 
publicity than any other educa- guage School was established at venture, especially with emphasis pe! 
tional phase. The various programs’ Boulder, with an overflow at Still- placed on teaching the purely con- tio 
in area and language study were water, Oklahoma, and the Foreign temporaneous scene. There was, to pre 
centered in col- Area and Language Program was be sure, no great attempt to reach | __ the 
leges and universi- created by the Army as a major far into the past, but enough of the , als 
ties throughout part of the Advanced Phase pro- past was included to make the pres- } No 
the country, and gram of the ASTP. Languages were ent intelligible. The historical meth- | off 
since they were also a part of the program of the 0d as such was little used, but the | _ spe 
generally designed Military Government School at method of the cultural historian was we 
mm for similar pur- Charlottesville, Virginia, and the adapted to a functional contempor- spc 
— | poses, they can be Civil Affairs Training Schools which aneous approach. In all, there was | 1 
a wy considered more or were likewise interested in Military probably a total of some 30,000 | tra 
, a less interrelated. Government. The Military Intelli- trainees involved. act 
Early in the war, even before De- gence School had its own special The origin of these programs is wh 
cember 7, 1941, the armed services program but with a more limited traceable to the Office of the Provost | anc 
became aware of the need for men objective. Marshal General and the Military the 
with a working knowledge of the With the exception of the latter Intelligence Division for the Army, coL 
languages and people of the regions school, a common interest of the and the Office of Naval Intelligence adc 
into which they would go as the various services was that the officers and Columbia University for the ; me 
war progressed. If America were and men be able to speak and un- Navy. ed 
forced into active combat, which derstand a foreign language, know The Navy was, for the most part, ass. 
seemed imminent at every moment, the area in which the language is to concern itself with training per- lar; 
where were personnel to be found used, and in general have an un- sonnel who would organize local Lal 
who now, not by their own volition, derstanding of the conditions with- governments in the numerous is- {| ‘Te 
but by force under Army or Navy in a given country which might lands over the vast stretches of the : T 
orders, would be landed on foreign conceivably favor or endanger re- Pacific, where primarily there are orig 
soil, not only to fend for themselves, lations between the services and the primitive people with whom they Ma 
but actually, be engaged in govern- people whom they were to govern, would have to deal. The Army, on cur 
ing the country and responsible for or in whose midst they were to live. the other hand, would concern it- mer 
the solution of all the intricate and The Navy Language School empha-_ self with training personnel who | dev 
complicated problems that that en- sized the written as well as the oral would eventually provide military ser 
tails. aspects of the language, and as such governments in large land areas, in the 
Such men would be needed inthe can be distinguished from the Europe, for example, where prob- Visi 
Office of Naval Intelligence in Wash- Army programs. lems similar to our own are en- The 
ington, on duty at Naval stations in The scale on which this enter- countered. Actually, the Army es- | cha 
the Pacific or on isolated ships prise was established is best shown _ tablished training programs for both the 
roaming the seven seas, in the Army _ by an enumeration of the languages Europe and Asia. enc 
Air Forces, the Military Intelli- that were studied, especially if we The Schools that were established Are 
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had somewhat similar programs 
both in training with respect to 
military tactics and military gov- 
ernment, and in the more or less 
academic studies that were planned 
to complement the military aspects 
of the training. There were, in this 
category, courses on the Interna- 
tional Law of Military Government, 
Public Administration, Labor, Po- 
lice Functions in Military Govern- 
ment, Military Courts, Economics 
and Finance, Peoples and Customs, 
Tropical Sanitation, Public Health 
and Hygiene, and all the related 
topics having an interest in the gen- 
eral welfare of the people to be gov- 
erned with respect to feeding, hous- 
ing, clothing, handling of displaced 
persons, prisoners, and enemy na- 
tionals who might be found seeking 
protection there. The language of 
the territory to be governed must 
also be known by these personnel. 
Not only was it desired that the 
officers and men be competent 
speakers of the language, but they 
were to be able to understand it as 
spoken by the natives. 

These schools, however, were to 
train principally officers who would 
actually be responsible for meeting 
whatever situations should arise 
and be ultimately responsible for 
the solution of the problems en- 
countered. It was believed that in 
addition to this special group of 
men, a larger group would be need- 
ed of non-officer rank, who would 
assist them in their tasks. For this 
larger group the Foreign Area and 
Language program of the ASTP was 
created. 

This Area-Language program was 
originally requested by the Provost 
Marshal General’s Office, and so the 
curriculum was first designed to 
meet that Office’s needs. Later, it 
developed that all branches of the 
services were making demands on 
the Army Specialized Training Di- 
vision to suit their respective needs. 
The program, except for slight 
changes, remained, however, much 
the same throughout its brief exist- 
ence, 

Area Study. Integrated area in- 
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struction was defined as the focus- 
ing of all the disciplinary com- 
petences (geography, history, eco- 
nomics, languages and literature, 
philosophy, political science, etc.), 
upon a cultural area for the purpose 
of obtaining a total picture of that 
area. The program was to consist 
of lectures, supervised project work 
and discussion relating to the peo- 
ple, their physical environment, and 
their customs as they affect prob- 
lems of military government. In ad- 
dition, lectures and assignments 
were to be given concerning major 
recent events and developments 
which would explain the relation of 
the areas to the causes and the 
stakes of the war, and which would 
explain the special political situa- 
tion confronting the military gov- 


ernment official. Such a program 


comprised certainly subject-matter 
content which could be interpreted 
as the prerogative of more than one 
academic discipline. Therefore, area 
study was set up to cut across dis- 
ciplines utilizing but a small fraction 
of each. The common denominator 
was not the teacher nor the disci- 
plinary competence; it was the 
country or the area being studied. 
The interdepartmental cooperation 
and the interplay of the several par- 
ticipating disciplines that were char- 
acteristic of the several programs in 
varying degrees offer much for the 
consideration of civilian educators. 
These programs in area study were 
established in direct contrast to 
those of the pre-war pattern, which 
were of a non-intensive, non-inte- 
grated type. The pre-war courses 
were characterized by the presenta- 
tion of knowledge about a cultural 
region in terms of competing aca- 
demic disciplines, each discipline 
being scheduled separately and in 
sequence, rather than as an element 
of an entegrated and synthesized 
course. 


If the social sciences were to or- 
ganize a program in like fashion, 
there would be no separate depart- 
ments such as now exists. There 
would be a real department, such 
as the United States, Latin America, 


the Near East, the Far East, etc. It 
is interesting to report that such 
programs are actually in operation 
in our colleges and universities and 
some of these are the direct result 
of experience with the wartime pro- 
grams. 

For the intensive study of lan- 
guages, emphasizing the oral ap- 
proach and the use of native speak- 
ers called informants in small drill 
sessions the Army adopted and de- 
veloped further a technique which 
was discovered and practiced by the 
late Professor Franz Boas, an 
Anthropologist of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and an ardent and original 
leader of research in the field of the 
American Indian. Prof. Boas, and 
others who followed him, like Ed- 
ward Sapir and Prof. Leonard 
Bloomfield, believed that written 
documents were at best a very im- 
perfect record of actual speech and 
that the only sound way to learn to 
speak a new language was to imi- 
tate, as exactly as possible, what 
the native speakers say. This was 
the technique which was adopted in 
learning the non-literate languages 
of some of the American Indian 
tribes. These men were among a 
group of scholars who in 1923, or- 
ganized themselves as the Linguis- 
tic Society of America. Until almost 
1930, their efforts were confined to 
scholarly research. In the late 
1930’s, they began to apply their 
new ideas to language instruction 
and introduced a number of innova- 
tions. First, they insisted that stu- 
dents should spend most of their 
learning time in imitating a native 
speaker. This was to be done in drill 
sessions where small groups of stu- 
dents met with a native speaker or 
informant, not necessarily a trained 
teacher, and were drilled on as- 
signed materials. Secondly, in place 
of the traditional course of three or 
four a week, they insisted on at least 
15 to 20 contact hours per week. 
Thirdly, they believed that the 
study of grammar should occupy 
an auxiliary place in the instruc- 
tional program. Since the sole aim 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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The Evolution of 


merican Collese 


CHARLES ROLL 


Associate Professor of History, 
Indiana State Teachers Coilege 


This article is a review of the 
recently published History or IN- 
DIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, by 
William O. Lynch. Mr. Roll is well 
known as a scholar, and for his work 
in Indiana history. 


The volume under review was 
repared as part of the celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the opening of the school. For un- 
avoidable reasons its publication 
was delayed for two years beyond 
_ the date of the act- 
anniversary. 
Professor Lynch 
was the ideal per- 
son to write the 
history of the col- 
lege. A graduate 
himself of the old 
Indiana State Nor- 
mal School and 
for a number of years a professor of 
history in his alma mater, he natur- 
ally possessed a sympathetic point 
of view. He had been away for many 
years as a professor in Indiana Uni- 
versity and consequently was able 
to view the subject objectively and 
perceive the weaknesses as well as 
the commendable features of the 
school. The result is one of the best 
college histories that the reviewer 
has been privileged to read. It is 
more than a history of the Indiana 
State Teachers College. It is an ex- 
cellent survey of the history of edu- 
cation in Indiana for the past three 
quarters of a century. 

Chapter I is entitled “The Set- 
ting.” It is a brief summary of the 
educational background in Indiana, 
a knowledge of which is essential 
to an understanding of the founding 
of the school. Chapter II is called 
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“Preparing for the Opening,” and 
deals mainly with the period, 1865- 
1870, the years between the act of 
the legislature founding the school 
and its opening. 


One of the first advocates of a 
normal school in Indiana was Pro- 
fessor Caleb Mills of Wabash Col- 
lege, a graduate of Dartmouth, In a 
series of remarkable addresses to 
the Legislature appearing in the 
years 1846-1852, signed “One of the 
People,” Mills called attention to 
the widespread illiteracy in the 
State and the lack of adequately 
trained teachers as well as of other 
educational facilities. “The true 
glory of a nation,” he declared, ‘“‘con- 
sists in the intellectual and moral 
elevation of the entire mass of its 
citizens.” 


It was not, however, until Decem- 
ber 1865, the year of the close of 
the Civil War, that Governor Oliver 
P. Morton approved a bill providing 
for the establishment of a State 
Normal School. The act provided for 
the appointment of Trustees who 
were to locate the school at such 
place as should obligate itself for 
the largest donation, which must not 
be less than $50,000. The city of 
Terre Haute acted immediately, 
offering the sum of $50,000 and a 
plot of ground where the old county 
seminary building stood. The offer 
was accepted by the State. A build- 
ing was completed late in 1869. On 
January 6, 1870, the institution 
opened its doors with an enrollment 
of twenty-one students and a fac- 
ulty cosisting of William A. Jones, 
formerly superintendent of schools 
of Aurora, Illinois, and four other 
teachers. 


Professor Lynch has correctly 
pointed out that the school had the 
good fortune to be born at the right 
time. “Had it been founded sooner 
its progress would have been pain- 
fully slow,” declares the writer. It 
is true that the first state constitu- 
tion of Indiana, that of 1816, con- 


tained a provision which read: “It . 


shall be the duty of the General As- 
sembly, as soon as circumstances 
will permit, to provide, by law, for 
a general system of education, as- 
cending in a regular graduation, 
from township schools to a state 
university, wherein tuition shall be 
gratis, and equally open to all.” 
Many years were to elapse, how- 
ever, before such a system was es- 
tablished. To be sure, a State Sem- 
inary had been founded in 1820, 
becoming Indiana State College in 
1828, and Indiana University in 
1838. But until after 1870 it was a 
small, struggling institution, without 
state aid until 1867. Purdue Univer- 
sity was not opened until 1874. As 
to a real public school system, it 
was non-existent in the State until 
after the Civil War. It is little won- 
der that in 1840 Indiana ranked low- 
est of all the free states in popular 
intelligence and the means of pop- 
ular education. Only a little over 
one-sixth of the children of school 
age actually attended the common 
schools. 

Not until 1867, by act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was provision made 
for the levy and collection of taxes 
by townships, incorporated towns 
and cities to maintain schools. A 
similar law had been declared un- 
constitutional by the State Supreme 
Court in the fifties. The new act ran 
the gauntlet of the Court. There 


were but very few high schools in | 


Indiana prior to 1860 and only about 
twenty-five before 1870. These were 
to be found in the larger towns. 
Secondary education to a very limit- 
ed extent was provided by aca- 
demies and seminaries. After this 
time high schools began to increase 
rapidly. Thus the Indiana State 
Normal grew with the free public 
school system of the state. Each 
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contributed to the growth of the 
other. 

A brief resume of the succeeding 
chapters will give some idea of the 
scope of the history. Chapter III— 
“Difficult Years”— (1870-1873). The 
program of the formal opening on 
January 5, and the actual beginning 
of work on the following day is 
briefly described. The outlook for 
the new school was at first rather 
discouraging. We are told that there 
was no semblance of a laboratory, 
not a map, not a piece of apparatus 
of any description. The library con- 
sisted of a Bible and one unabridged 
dictionary. The opening day was 
not auspicious. It was cold, raw and 
bleak. The thirteen young women 
gathered about the coal stove on the 
south side of the assembly room 
and the eight young men about a 
similar one on the north side of the 
room. 

Through these early years “the 
going was tough” for President 
Jones and his faculty. The niggard- 
ly Legislature refused to appropri- 
ate funds to complete the building 
and beautify the grounds. Chapter 
IV — “First Period of Success,” 
(1873-1879). The remaining years 
of the Jones’ administration were 
years of slow but steady growth. 
Chapter V — “Progress Marked by 
Crises” (1879-1885). Ill health led 
to the resignation of President 
Jones in 1879. He was succeeded by 
George P. Brown, a native of Ohio, 
who had recently served as superin- 
tendent of the Indianapolis Schools. 
The new president was a mild-man- 
nered man and had the confidence 
of the board and the students. How- 
ever, this administration was marred 
by constant opposition upon the part 
of certain members of the faculty 
who remained devoted to the poli- 
cies of the former president. A num- 
ber of them in fact resigned before 
the resignation of the president him- 
self in 1885. Chapter VI — “End of 
an Era” (1885-1893). These were 
the early years of the presidency of 
William W. Parsons, the successor 
of George P. Brown. The new presi- 
dent was a graduate of the school. 
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He was one of the original students 
and had graduated with the first 
class in 1872. Since 1876, he had 
been a member of the faculty. Pro- 
fessor Howard Sandison, a graduate 
of the same class, became vice- 
president in 1886. This period was 
marked by the steady growth, de- 
spite the fire in 1888, which de- 
stroyed the school’s only building. 
A new building, now known as the 
Administration Building, was ready 
for occupancy by the Autumn of 
1889. Fifteen pages of the history 
are devoted to the case of Professor 
Arnold Tompkins and the student 
revolt of 1893 which followed. To 
the reviewer it seems that the author 
has been eminently fair to all the 
parties involved. 

Chapter VII—‘Steadily Flowing 
Waters’ — (1893-1900). A grooup of 
new professors were added to the 
faculty in the early nineties, includ- 
ing Professors Dryer, Wisely, Mc- 
Beth, Curr,, Cunningham, Kelso, 
Turman, Higyins, Mary B. Ander- 
son and Mary Moran. These to- 
gether with Sandison, Gillum, 
Kemp, Rettger, Charman, Stalker, 
who had been added earlier, and 
Schlicher, who came soon after- 
wards, gave character to the school 
for many years to come. 

The summer term was started in 
this period, first in 1894, when it 
was sponsored by a few instructors, 
and later, in 1898, when it became 
official. It was at first six weeks in 
length. In 1911, it became twelve 
weeks and was a part of the regular 
academic year, now forty-eight 
weeks in length. There were no 
sabbatical leaves. In more recent 
years the academic year has been 
shortened to the three regular 
terms. 

Chapter VIIJ—‘Significant Un- 
dercurrents’— (1900-1910). Early 
in the new century other new 
names appear on the roster of the 
faculty—Weng, Rose Cox, Char- 
lotte Schweitzer, later Mrs. Bur- 
ford, W. P. Morgan, Mutterer, 
Bruce, Bogardus, U. O. Cox, and 
Lela A. Parr. The inclusion of high 
schools as a part of the public school 


system in 1907 made it necessary 
for the Normal School to prepare 
teachers for these schools. That 
same year a four year college course 
was added and the first degrees 
were conferred in 1908. Chapter LX 
—"Rounding Out a Half Century” 
(1910-1920) —This period witnessed 
many changes in the faculty—-the 
retirement of a number of the 
older members and the addition of 
new ones. The school participated 
in the celebration of the centennial 
of the admission of Indiana into the 
Union by the presentation of an 
historical drama in December, 1916. 
The entry of the United States into 
the war in 1917 rapidly transformed 
the college. Many of the members 
of the faculty engaged in war ac- 
tivities of one kind or another. An 
S.A.T.C. unit was organized in the 
autumn of 1918. That same year 
came the establishment of the sister 
institution at Muncie now known 
as Ball State Teachers College. 
Finally, in January, 1920, the first 
half century of the school’s history 
was celebrated by a notable educa- 
tional conference. 

Chapter X — “From Normal 
School to Teachers College” (1920- 
1930)—President Parsons was suc- 
ceeded in 1921 by Linneus N. Hines. 
It was in 1929 that the name of the 
institution was changed to Indiana 
State Teachers College. May of the 
older members of the faculty re- 
tired and passed away during these 
years and many new ones were 
added. In a _ sense this period 
marked the end of an era in the 
school’s history and the beginning 
of another. 


Chapter XI—‘“Expansion and 
Modernization” (1930-1940) — II 
health led to the resignation of 
President Hines in 1933. His suc- 
cessor, the present president, Ralph 
N. Tirey, assumed office on January 
1, 1934. It was in December of that 
year that a chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors 
was established at the College. 
Many improvements were made in 
the physical appearance of the cam- 
pus during these years. 
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Chapter XII—‘“After Seventy- 
five Years” (1940-1946)—For the 
second time within a_ generation 
the school found its activities great- 
ly modified by a World War. Per- 
haps its most important contribu- 
tion to the war effort was in connec- 
tion with the V12 Navy training 
program in which the College par- 
ticpated. The volume closes with a 
picture of the institution after 
seventy-five years of existence, an 
account of the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration, and a brief forecast of 
the future, particularly with refer- 
ence to the proposed quadrangle 
plan of development and expansion 
of the campus to the northward. 

The chief interest of the volume 
to most readers will doubless be in 
the procession of outstanding men 
and women—administrators, facul- 
ty members, and friends of the 
school of former years, passing in 
review in its pages as the history 
unfolds. Space will permit the men- 
tion of only a few of the earlier ones 
who are not so well known. 

First of all, there was Barnabas 
C. Hobbs, “a never-failing friend of 
the Normal School from its incep- 
tion to his death on June 22, 1892.” 
For a number of years he was prin- 
cipal of the famous Bloomingdale 
Academy and was later to serve as 
president of Earlham College. He 
was a member of the first board of 
trustees of the Normal School. 

Richard W. Thompson, Secretary 
of the Navy in the Cabinet of 
Hayes, was a member of the board 
of trustees for several years and 
frequently lectured to the students. 

The first president, William A. 
Jones, a Connecticut Yankee by 
birth, was a remarkable man. Wed- 
ded to the philosophy of Kant and 
Hegel, he gave to the school a philo- 
sophical foundation. He believed in 
a thorough grounding of prospective 
teachers in the common branches. 
His impress on the Normal School 
remained long after his retirement 
from the presidency in 1879. 

One of the members of the first 
faculty was Miss Julia Newell, lady 
Principal and Professor of English 
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language and literature. She is best 
remembered as one of the passen- 
gers on the “Quaker City” in 1867, 
described by Mark Twain in The 
Innocents Abroad. Miss Newell re- 
signed at the end of the fall term in 
1870 and returned to her home in 
Wisconsin where she was married 
soon after to a fellow passeger on 
the “Quaker City.” 


A frequent visitor and_ great 
friend of the early Normal School 
was William T. Harris, also a New 
Englander by birth and for many 
vears superintendent of the St. 
Louis schools. He became perhaps 
the foremost Hegelian scholar in 
American and was for several years 
wssociated with Bronson Alcott in 
the Concord Summer School of 
Philosophy. From 1899 to 1906 he 
served as the United State Com- 
missioner of Education. 


In the autumn of 1883, Miss Lucy 
M. Salmon became head of the de- 
partment of history. She was a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan, 
a classmate of Alice Freeman, and 
later returned to Michigan for 
graduate study under Professor 
Charles Kendall Adams. She re- 
mained at the Normal School for 
three years. Following the organiza- 
tion of the American Historical As- 
sociation in 1884, she became the 
first member from Indiana. She 
read a paper at the second annual 
meeting of the association which at- 
tracted national interest. She once 
referred to the Normal School as “a 
school with whose policy I had no 
sympathy whatever, and the condi- 
tions seemed intolerable.” In a 
somewhat different vein, speaking 
of her experience at the Normal 
School, she wrote later: “I enjoyed 
my work with the students im- 
mensely and have kept up a friend- 
ly correspondence and relationship 
with more than one of them. But, I 
was a misfit in the administration, it 
seemed to me that, in a homely 
phrase, ‘It always put the cart be- 
fore the horse,’ and encouraged the 
students to believe it was possible 
to learn how to teach a subject with- 


out knowing anything about the 
subject itself.” 

“Even if the atmoosphere was ful] 
of didactics,’ adds Professor Lynch, 
“it was possible for teachers to do 
as thorough work in their different 
subjects as she did in history and 
mest of them were doing work of 
that character.” 

Asking for a leave of absence for 
the year 1886-1887 to engage in 
further graduate study, Miss Sal- 
mon spent a year at Bryn Mawr 
where she had work with Woodrow 
Wilson. Alice Freeman wanted her 


to accept a position at Wellesley 


but she finally decided to go to Vas- 
sar where she had a distinguished 
career as a professor of history last- 
ing for forty years—until her death 
in 1927. 

Barton W. Evermann served as 
Professor of Biology from 1886 to 
1891. He was one of the most dis- 
tinguished authorities in America 
on fish. A close friend of David 
Starr Jordan, he later became a 
lecturer at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity and at Cornell and was to serve 
for many years as Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Fisheries of the United 
States Government. 

Many others equally deserving of 
mention fill the pages of the volume 
—former members of the faculty 
and prominent alumni who have 
distinguished themselves in other 
institutions of higher learning. 

The author is quite right when he 
says, “It is not the part of history 
to try to give an account of what 
will take place in the future. 
Change,” he continues, “is inevitable 
from decade to decade.” An institu- 
tion can’t stand still. It cannot rest 
on its past laurels. 


There is one proposal, however, 
concerning which we wish Profes- 
sor Lynch had felt inclined to ex- 
press his views. His broad knowl- 
edge of the background of the 
institution would render his opinion 
valuable. Is the time ripe to change 
the school from the Indiana State 
Teachers College to that of the In- 
diana State College? The arguments 


in favor of such a change are fa- 
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miliar to everyone. They run some- 
what as follows: In a number of our 
sister states the change has already 
been made. Our state is lagging be- 
hind. More and more our young 
people come to the school to obtain 
q liberal education. They came be- 
cause the institution happens to be 
near their homes so that many of 
them can commute. If they do not 
get such an education here they 
will never get it at all. Students 
should not be required to take a 
large number of professional sub- 
jects for which they will never have 
any use. They are encouraged to 
scatter their energies among too 
many subjects—they should be per- 
mitted to have a real major in one 
subject with a minor. Our students 
are handicapped, it is said, when 
they desire later to go to large in- 
stitutions for graduate work. They 
are frequently turned down. The 
consequence is that graduates of the 
school do not go to other schools for 
graduate work to the extent they 
once did. If the change were made 
it would be possible to require at 
least one year in a foreign language 
of all students. This would mean 
fewer B.S. degrees and more A.B. 
degress. In reply to the statement 
that the business of this school is to 
train teachers for the public schools 
of the state, the reply is made that 
it would continue to do so and that 
all of our sister schools engage in 
teacher training. 


The reviewer does not presume to 
express an opinion on the advisabil- 
ity of such a change at the present 
time. He does not feel qualified to 
do so. Perhaps it might be put in 
the form of a question as follows: 
How can the institution best serve 
the young people in the area from 
which it draws most of its students- 
As Professor Lynch points out, con- 
servatism has always characterized 
the school. “It links with the past 
will not be severed. Seventy-tive 
years of history have left marks that 
can never be erased.” So we do not 
need to fear that changes, which 
will doubtless come in the years 
ahead, will be extreme or radical. 
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It would be impossible to write a 
college history that would please 
everyone. So it is with this admir- 
able history. Some will feel that too 
many names are included in the 
body of the history. On the other 
hand, there will be alumni that will 
welcome them all and wish there 
were more. Those who have little 
interest in athletics will object to 
the amount of space given to games 
and scores, Others will regret that 
not more attention was given to 
this subject. Some will wish that 
the radio and musical activities and 
dramatics had been more adequate- 
ly treated. 

Many readers will turn to the ap- 
pendix consisting of thirty-four 
pages of data relative to graduates, 
arranged according to time of grad- 
uation, who later served on the 
faculty of Indiana State Teachers 
College, on the faculty of other in- 
stitutions of higher learning or in 
other lines of work. While the list 
is not complete, it is indeed impres- 
sive and one of which any institu- 
tion might well be proud. It is a 
reflection of the great influence the 
college has exercised in the seventy- 
five years of its existence in the 
state and in the nation. 

The volume is exceedingly free 
{from errors. A minor one occurs on 
page 29. Richard W. Thompson was 
Secretary of the Navy, not Secre- 
tary of the Interior. A typographical 
error appears on p. 104. It should be 
Bryn Mawr, not Byrn Mawr. These 
things are all inconsequential in 
comparison with the many excel- 
lencies of the history. 
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(Continued from Page 75) 


Educationally Subnormal 1,000 
(Includes mentally defective and all 
other temporary or permanent cases) 


Physically Handicapped 50 to 890 
Speech Defectives 200 
Maladjusted Children 100 


Diabetic Children No valid esti- 


mate possible 

Many of these cases were such 
that adequate provision of Special 
Education could rehabilitate them 
and aid their speed return to nor- 


mal school life, as will be seen in 
the cases of the speech defectives 
and emotionally maladjusted, and 
some of the educationally subnor- 
mal cases. The result of this esti- 
mating was to show that one of 
every six of the child population of 
England might be expected to need 
the facilities of Special Education 
for at least some portion of school 
life, and this figure, strangely 
enough, is approximately equal to 
the estimated number of superior 
children in the schools, assuming 
the normal curve of distribution of 
iatelligence. So, it became evident 
that the contention of workers in 
Special Education that there was as 
great a need for Special Education 
facilities as for advanced work was 
shown to be well founded. 

In consequence of the realization 
of the need the following questions 
were propounded to the agencies 
involved: 

1. What kinds of children must 
have Special Education? 

2. How should they be selected? 

3. How many of each kind must 
be provided for? | 

4. How and where should Special 
Education be given? 

2. Who should give it and what 
special training is needed for the 
work? 

6. What results can the commu- 
nity expect from Special Educa- 
tion? 

The answers to these queries 
were soon forthcoming as a result 
of co-operation between the admin- 
istrators, psychologists, doctors, and 
educationists, with the aid and sup- 
port of the many voluntary bodies 
interested in the problems of the 
handicapped child, both in and out 


of school. 


In consequence the legislation of 
1944, known usually as the “New 
Education Act,” bore traces of the 
good educational propaganda work 
done in the between war years by 
the various agencies interested, and 
the legal enactment that every child 
... “Should have an education de- 
signed to suit his age, abilities and 
aptitudes . ensured that the 
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field of Special Education was not 
limited by pre-conceived ideas or 
old stereotypes, and thus opened 
the door to a fuller education life 
for every handicapped child whose 
need could be discovered. 

The operative principles govern- 
ing Special Education were then 
laid down in Section 33 of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1944 and placed the 
responsibility on the Local Educa- 
tional Authority in each city or 
county for the provision of suitable 
education for all children “suffering 
from disability of mind or body,” 
and in the usual manner the Minis- 
try of Education, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. R. A. Butler, later fol- 
lowed by Miss Ellen Wilkinson, 
began to elaborate its policy for the 
future and to inspire administrators, 
teachers, and others interested in 
the work to overhaul the existing 
system and to plan for the years to 
come. 

2. PRESENT CONDITIONS IN ENG- 

LAND 

Of the eleven classes mentioned 

in the survey figures, all save the 
maladjusted and the diabetic child 
are receiving more or less adequate 
treatment in Special Education, 
though in some categories the num- 
ber of places available falls far 
short of the ascertained needs, and 
the classification is far from perfect, 
owing to the shortage of trained 
personnel due to war time restric- 
tions on training. 
* The blind and the partially blind 
are well cared for in many day and 
residential schools and classes, with 
the further aid of the Sunshine 
Nurseries for Blind Babies, under 
the auspices of the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, where pre-school 
training is given almost from birth. 
In addition, High School facilities 
for the blind are well established, 
and there is a tradition of Univer- 
sity education for the well qualified 
Blind which extends over many 
years. Blind boys are given High 
School College work at Worchester 
and the girls at Chonley Wood and 
enter the universities at 19 or 20 
years of age. 
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The deaf and partially deaf are 
well enough cared for in elemen- 
tary fields, with some trade training 
for the graduates of the schools, but 
it has been only since 1946, when a 
private school for the deaf was 
willed to the National Institute for 
the Deaf and College of Teachers 
for the Deaf, in trust for further 
education, that it has been possible 
to offer any high school or college 
preparatory work to the qualified 
deaf pupils. There are now approxi- 
mately 40 such deaf and partially 
deaf children from all over the 
country in a small school at Bur- 
gess Hill, Sussex, but it is felt that 
much more standardization of at- 
tainment and intelligence testing of 
such cases must be done before 
there is agreement that the most 
profitable cases have been selected 
for grammar school education, 

Delicate children are in most 
parts of the country well provided 
for in the Open Air Schools, where 
as day or resident scholars they live 
for a period under a reginen pri- 
marily designed to restore health, 
while academic work is kept up as 
far as the primarily physical aim 
will allow. 

Where the pupils are daily vis- 
itors to the schools, all meals are 
provided on the premises, and 
transport to and from the schools is 
by school buses or cars. In rural 
areas the provision still is behind 
that of the urban districts, but this 
is being dealt with by the taking 
over of old mansions and their con- 
version as quickly as can be done. 

Epileptics are treated in the col- 
onies which have existed for a long 
period ,but even now the pressure 
on accommodation necessitates se- 
lection on a basis of intellectual 
level and prognosis of possible de- 
terioration, so that many have to 
remain at home who would benefit 
by treatment and cannot have fa- 
cilities till more places are available. 


The educational subnormal child 
used to be labeled the ‘“Men- 
tal Defective” under earlier legisla- 
tion, and was solemnly certified as 
such before being assigned to Spe- 


cial Education. At the end of the 
school course only such children 
as were incapable of social adjust- 
ment were continued in certifica- 
tion, while the rest went out into 
the world as normal individuals. 
There was little provision for the 
child who, through specific disabil- 
ity, or illness, or other reasons had 
fallen behind in the race, to be 
given special help for a period so 
that he or she might be returned 
to the normal school routine, save 
by subterfuge on the part of 
enlightened medical officers and 
teachers. 

Now there is no need of certifica- 
tion, and where the competent au- 
thority, a school medical officer 
with the necessary qualifications, or 
an educational psychologist with 
sutable training and experience, 
decides that a child will be best 
placed as educationally subnormal, 
the child is transferred without any 
stigma and, if possible, returned to 
his normal grade in school when 
suitable progress has been made. If 
the case is one where low intellec- 
tual level is the deciding factor, the 
child will leave school at the usual 
age, and without any stigma, if he 
or she is able to make suitable social 
adjustments. If this is not the case, 
the mentally subnormal learner 
will be notified to the Mental Health 
Authorities, who will watch over 
the case and, if need be, arrange for 
custodial care in a colony if circum- 
stances warrant this action. 

Physically handicapped children 
are well provided for in the day and 
residential school, and in hospital 
schools for the graver cases, where 
individual teaching is given at the 
bedside if need be. 

Some provision now exists for 
cerebral palsy and spastic cases, but 
the need for expansion is great, and 
it is doubtful whether the tech- 
niques involved are sufficiently de- 
veloped for much immediate ex- 
pansion. 


Defective speech cases are treated 
either in Deaf Schools, where the 
matter is taken as a subsidiary part 
of the work, or in normal school 
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classes by teachers who are special- 
ly interested, with the aid of the 
visiting speech therapists, or by 
attendance at a regional clinic. 

Unfortunately, due to war condi- 
tions, the supply of trained person- 
nel has been low (no men, for 
example, were trained from 1939 to 
1946) and so it will be a good time 
before any complete attack on the 
problem can be made. 

The diabetic and emotionally mal- 
adjusted child are two classes 
whose needs were forced on our 
notice by evacuation, when they 
were found to be unsuited to board- 
ing out in average homes, and it 
was found necessary to provide 
hostels for both classes, where they 
could be given the physical and 
psychological treatment needed to 
enable them to return to ordinary 
school life. This practice has been 
continued, and the use of such hos- 
tels for continued treatment will be 
a commonplace in the newer ar- 
rangements. 

3. RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 

The greatest improvement of late 
has been the greater amount of 
team work in diagnosis and educa- 
tion between the teaching staff’s 
Medical Officers and Psychologists, 
so that earlier diagnosis of the con- 
dition calling for Special Education 
and more adequate differential di- 
agnosis in such cases as high fre- 
quency deafness simulating mental 
defect, or emotional maladjustment 
simulating speech or mental defect 
has been possible. 

It has also been possible to secure 
the admission of cases to Special 
Education at an earlier age than be- 
fore, as previously the mean age of 
entry for the deaf and blind was 
around seven years, and eight to 
eleven years for other cases. An all 
round drop in these ages has been 
secured, and when the effect of war 
stresses has worn off there will be 
a longer period of special training 
available for such children from 
nursery to high school. 


In borderline cases the services 
of the educational psychologist are 
much more available than before, 
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and where a multiple defect exists, 
as in a mentally retarded deaf child 
or a blind deaf child, the competent 
expert in each field is available for 
consultation before the final dispo- 
sition and course of treatment are 
decided upon. 

The insistence on the part of the 
Ministry on the availability of the 
services of a trained and competent 
educational psychologist with high 
academic honors in_ psychology, 
plus suitable teaching training and 
experience in the schools before 
completion of clinical training, for 
consultation in may cases other 
than those of the maladjusted and 
the educationally subnormal child 
is proving to be of great aid to the 
children and the schools, as there is 
now someone to whom the odd 
problems can be referred in an in- 
formal way, and remedial tech- 
niques discussed and used without 
any formal transfer of children to 
other schools, if this can be avoided 
at all. 

Often the services of the psychia- 
tric social worker of the local clinic 
team are called on to help the ex- 
perts decide whether the child in 
question should be sent to a special 
school for the educationally sub- 
normal, or remain in ordinary 
school in an opportunity class, or 
with visiting remedial help, in the 
light of the home environment and 
the child’s social adjustment and 
reactions of his school. 

4. ORGANIZATION 

In view of the varied incidence of 
the types of defect and the varia- 
tion in severity of defects among 
the groups, the provision made 
must vary widely from group to 
group, and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion wisely allows the widest pos- 
sible latitude commensurate with 
efficiency in the planning of the 
work. 


The Ministry, however, as the 
central controlling agency, does lay 
down standards of accommodation 
and staffing below which it will not 
pay the appropriate grants for 
financial support of the work, and 
states that it will not allow classes 


of more than certain numbers ac- 
cording to the type of work being 
done, i. e., from six to ten in the 
case of the deaf or blind, and up to 
twenty for the educationally sub- 
normal child. 


The minimum number of classes 
regarded as suitable for the various 
types of schools is also recommend- 
ed, and in the case of the speech 
defective or the emotionally mal- 
adjusted two such groups is con- 
sidered enough, while in the case 
of the deaf and blind at least five 
grades are needed for adequate 
organization of suitable facilities 
and equipment. 


STAFFING, TRAINING, AND SupP- 
PLY OF TEACHERS IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


In the past these matters were 
left to the local bodies in regard to 
securing teachers by advertisement 
or personal approach to the execu- 
tives or the Colleges of Specialist 
Teachers responsible for the train- 
ing and qualifications of recruits. 

Today the staffs of deaf and blind 
schools and the workers in speech 
therapy, to give three examples, are 
mainly normally licensed teachers, 
many graduates, who also hold the 
diplomas of the appropriate college 
which selects its candidates, runs 
its own training schemes and exam- 
ination, and has its qualifications 
recognized by the Ministry for 
Status Payment. 

The educationally subnormal 
child is not yet so fortunate, as not 
all the local authorities have em- 
ployed fully qualified staffs, but 
many have taken good teachers 
from normal work and put them to 
educationally subnormal work, to 
pick up the extra knowledge as 
they went along. The College of 
Special School Teachers, the appro- 
priate body for this work, has al- 
ways been at a disadvantage owing 
to its youth, because the Ministry 
has run certain training courses for 
in-service training, as also has the 
National Council for Mental Health, 
and it is only the more advanced 
and mature teachers who have at- 
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tained the fellowship of this college 
in recent years. 

In the other sectors of Special 
Education little specialized training 
beyond the normal has been felt 
necessary for hospital, epileptic, and 
open air schools beyond that spe- 
cific angle of approach best taught 
by the school principals and senior 
teachers to the young recruit. 

But of late, experience with edu- 
cationally subnormal, maladjusted, 
speech defective, and _ crippled 
groups has shown the need for 
much higher levels of psychological 
knowledge, and the cream of mod- 
ern teachers are adding a graduate 
qualification in psychology to their 
armament to cope with present day 
needs. Unfortunately, most of those 
who are of this calibre are attracted 
from educationally subnormal work, 
as such qualifications are in high 
demand elsewhere. 

6. FururRE TRENDS 

Of changes made, forecast, or 
planned since 1944, I can only give a 
few owing to the limitations of 
space, but I feel the most important 
are these: 

1. Higher education for the deaf 
to university level was begun in 
1945 when a private deaf school 
was left by will to the deaf of Eng- 
land and opened as a public resi- 
dential high school with forty pupils. 
It will move to larger quarters in 


1948, and others will be set up to 


cover other regions of the country. 

2. Projects for “Young Peoples 
College” for continued part-time 
education of all receiving Special 
Education, so that part of each week 
cr year will be spent back at school 
until the eighteenth or twentieth, 
yearly daily attendance in residence 
for a period of two or three months 
at a time. 

3. The establishment of volun- 
tary activity of two schools in the 
South of England in 1946, one for 
spastic children, and the other for 
those with “central auditory imper- 
fections,” who have speech, reading, 
and other difficulties, though their 
physical hearing level excludes 
them from deaf education. 


The results of these openings has 
been a call from the Ministry of 
Education to the local city and 
county administrations to offer their 
plans for new facilities on a regional 
basis, and the North, South, East, 
Midlands, and Wales will soon have 
a network of new hospitals and 
other schools, as required by law. 

4. There is more and more 
thought being given to training of 
personnel for Special Education. 
The greatest weakness is in the 
field of the physically defective and 
the educationally subnormal child, 
and the appropriate professional 
college has just published a long 
awaited report on the matter. I have 
been informed that owing to the 
small enrollments in the English 
teachers colleges and University in- 
stitutes of education, (where 1,000 
students is regarded as a large fig- 
ure), provision for Special Educa- 
tion training cannot be given there. 
So it is proposed, after the present 
emergency expansion of training 
facilities for normal school work is 
no longer required, that one college 
shall be specially devoted to train- 
ing for Special Education—mainly 
educationally subnormal work—as 
most of the others are adequately 
covered now, and need only more 
recruits to keep staffing adequate. 
This will be a post-graduate course 
for well experienced and qualified 
teachers. 

7. SALARY TRENDS 

The possession of a recognized 
additional diploma as a rule _in- 
volves an additional payment of 
$120 to $150 per annum (in Scot- 
land $250), but this sum is not felt 
to be adequate by most people con- 
cerned, though, as is usual, gradu- 
ate payments and allowances for 
extra years of study are made. 


The minimum commencing sal- 
ary is around $1500 to $1750 per 
annum. At the present moment a 
senior master in a deaf or blind 
school can, and usually does, receive 
at 37 the equivalent of $125 per 
year, with extra payments for extra 
duties (evenings and weekends), 
and if in a _ residential school is 


often given free housing. The same 
remuneration, plus $250 per annum, 
characterizes the London area Day 
Special School service where 
women graduates receive up to 
$3300 per year (40 school weeks) 
and men up to $3500 per year, 
School principals receive salaries of 
$3700 to $4500, according to the 
size of school and area and whether 
it is a day or residential school they 
control. 

8. PosTSCRIPT 

The question has been asked in 
England as elwhere, “Is the expen- 
diture and effort for the handi- 
capped justified and worthwhile?” 
From the humblest teacher tc the 
Minister of the Crown all concerned 
have said “Yes, it is due to our more 
humane social consciousness, our 
Christian ethic, our democratic 
standpoint, and our belief in the 
value of every child as a potential 
member of the great community of 
men, to give every handicapped 
child the best academic, craft, 
moral,, and religious education we 
can afford.” 

He or she is entitled to it as a 
person, and while we realize that 
not all will be self-supporting or 
full members of our community, 
they will be better family members, 
parents, neighbors, better patients 
in hospitals, if fate drives them into 
such institutions in later life, and 
above all psychologically more 
sound and adjusted, thanks to ap- 
propriate education for their own 
specific needs. 


The uneducated handicapped 
child is a burden and can be a men- 
ace to his community, so it is intend- 
ed in England to finish the task so 
far only partially completed, and to 
do everything possible to equip such 
children and young people to take 
their places as self-reliant and re- 
sponsible members of the commu- 
nity as far as their gifts will allow. 
This, like other commitments in 
Education, has been made a first 
priority in postwar reconstruction, 
but in the difficult situation of Brit- 
ain at the present juncture much 
improvisation is necessary to pro- 
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vide facilities where neither ma- 
terials nor labor can be had in the 
amounts needed for new construc- 
tion or for new equipment and ma- 
terials. So old mansions, former 
camps, and many other such loca- 
tions will for some years be the 
strange, but, I believe, the happy 


and fruitful centers of English Spe- 
cial Education. 


(Note: The Ministry of Education is a 
Depa: tment of State represented in the 
Cabinet Council by a Minister, who is 
also in the House of Commons to answer 
any questions on policy or adminstration. 
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TABLE III. 


The Minister, through “His Majesty’s In- 


spectors and Advisers of Schools,” unifies 
standards in all areas, and by control of 
the “Exchequer Grant” to cities and 
counties which defrays up to 90° of their 
expenditure can see that staffing and 
premises are adequate and that all teach- 
ers are paid on the nationally agreed 
scales of salaries, with such additions as 
he approves for Special Education. If any 
authority defaults the grant is withdrawn 
and the local taxes must defray all educa- 


tional expenditure.) 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY 8413 TEACHERS IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS DURING THE SCHOOL 


YEAR 1936-1937 


Percentage of Combination With Other Subject-Groups 


No. of 


Tehrs. 

of Each Per- 

Subject cent 

or Sub- Teheg. 

Subject ject This 
Groups Group Subj). Ag. Art Co 

15 80.1 2. 
Eng. 2453 292 02 16 3. 
Phys. Ed. 1596 19.0 1.0 1.0 6. 
Sci. 1509 17.9 9.7 03 1 
Math. 1424 169 26 0.4 3. 
Com. 909 10.8 0.1 0.7 
Latin 866 10.3 0.7 08 5 
H. Ec. 854 10.2 00 35 2 
Music 811 96 0.1 24.0 5. 
Ind. Arts 638 7.6 1.6 0.0 1. 
Art 390 42 0.0 1 
Agri. 338 4.0 0.0 0 
French 128 15 00 16 3 
German 37 «6004 03 0.0 0 
Spanish 15 02 0.0 0.0 0. 

TABLE IV. 


Changes In Relative Rank of Sub- 
ject Groups between 1937 and 1947 
With Respect to the Number 
of Teachers Needed 


Subject Rank 
1937 1945 
Social Studies 1 2 
English 2 1 
Physical Education 3 4 
Science 4 5 
Mathematics 3 
Commerce 6 6 
Latin 7 10 
Home Economics 8 7 
Music 9 8 
Industrial Arts 10 
Art 11 12 
Agriculture 12 14 
French 13 18 
German 14 20.5 
Spanish 15 15 


1. “A Glance at Your Indiana 
Public Schools,” Research Service, 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
May, 1946. Circular No. 22. 

2. Elder, Harry E.—“Teaching 
Assignments of 8413 Teachers in 
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SOR SOS 


of of 


Single 8413 

Group Tehrs. 

Tche. Teche. 

in One in One 

Ind. Phys. Span- Group Group 

Eng. French Ger. H.Ec.Arts Latin Math. Mus. Ed. Sci. S. S. ish Only Only 
428 02 0.1 1223 0 € 125 11.4 0.0 264 83 
15 0.4 7305 158 60 66 190 46 398 0.0 294 8.7 
11.7 0.1 01 7944 41134 3.1 9.7 189 00 175 3.3 
74 0.1 O01 6152 24 269 0.9 10.2 13.3 0.0 30.7 5.5 
10.1 04 03 1.75.0 88 2 15.0 286 156 00 325 5.5 
96 04 00 2101 47 56 48 118 23 73 00 542 £58 
449 22 08 4.80.2 1445 31 75 42 122 01 20 26 
20.9 0.2 0.0 0.0 49 28 83 148 108 3.7 00 382 3.9 
20.0 0.1 01 8804 3.2 2.1 6214 23 08 M2 33S 
19 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.3111 05 111 122 96 00 57.7 44 
114 03 00 8600 20 1455.7 46 11 96 00 426 18 
15 00 03 0030 18109 03 4.7 43.2 121 00 27.2 #4121 
30.2 08 1600 148 47 08 3.1 23 359 £40.5 
37.8 0.3 160.0 189108 03 54 54 O05 00 29.7 O1 
6.7 13.3 6.7 000.0 6.7 00 00 00 00 6.7 S3 O23 


Indiana High Schools During the 
School Year of 1936-1937.” Mime- 
ographed Report. Registrar’s Office. 
Indiana State Teachers College, 
1937. 

3. Welborn, E. L.—“Teaching As- 
signments of Teachers in Indiana 
High Schools During the School 
Year of 1944-1945.” Division of Re- 
search, Indiana State Teachers Col- 


lege, 1945. 
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during the first stage of language 
instruction is to help a learner imi- 
tate the speech of a native, grammar 
should be taught only to the extent 
that it can aid this imitative process. 
Finally, they believed that the study 
of reading and writing should not 
be allowed to interfere with learn- 
ing to speak a language. Where 
there is a close correspondence be- 


tween sound and spelling, and a 
familiar alphabet is used, reading 
and writing can be taught from the 
beginning. Where this is not the 
case, it is better to start the student 
off with a simplified form of spell- 
ing, and teach him the traditional 
native spelling only when he has 
acquired considerable control over 
the spoken language. _ 


It was from this pre-war pro- 
gram of intensive language experi- 
ence that the Army derived its in- 
terest in the oral aspects of lan- 
guage training. 


In the remarks that follow, I have 
attempted to describe briefly the 
main characteristics of the wartime 
programs and to point out at the 
same time the possible implications 
for civilian education. It will be seen 
that some progress in implementing 
these features has already been 
made. Certain of these remarks are 
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based on current programs that 
were visited personally. 


1. Methods of Teaching— 
Languages. 


The chief interest of the language 
training in these programs concerns 
the oral skills. Emphasis was placed 
on teaching the trainee to speak the 
language “fluently, accurately, and 
with an acceptable approximation 
to a native pronunciation.” The ob- 
jective also implied that “the stu- 
dent will have a practically perfect 
auditory comprehension of the lan- 
guage as spoken by natives.” To 
achieve these ends, intensive 
courses were established requiring 
15 to 18 contact hours per week, 
handled by senior instructors and 
informants or drill-masters, who 
were speakers of the language. 
Large sections were organized for 
instruction: in the structure of the 
language by the senior teacher, and 
smaller sections of 8 or 10 organized 
for drill sessions where the lan- 
guage was obligatory. In some cases, 
the student-teacher ratio was as 
low as 1 to 2 or 3, in the Navy 
Oriental Language School. Most of 
the learning was done by mimicry- 
memorization based on conversa- 
tional scripts which were handled 
by the drill-masters. 


The drill sessions were so ar- 
ranged that the students were 
forced to take a more active part 
in the classroom than is normally 
true in classes where the grammar- 
reading approach is employed. After 
the drill-master has recited or read 
the script a sufficient number of 
times, the students are divided into 
two groups of 4 or 5 each and they 
rehearse with each other the ma- 
terial at hand, Later they are di- 
vided into four or five groups of 2 
each and they converse with one 
another still repeating the material 
for the day. This constant rehearsal 
of a small amount of subject matter, 
under the mimicry-memorization 
technique, first presented by the 
drill-master and later taken up by 
the small group of students them- 
selves, the grammar for which has 
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been presented earlier by the senior 
instructor, is largely responsible for 
the success that was claimed for the 
courses. The fact that the courses 
were intensive, and were limited 
to language study, except for the 
area study which complemented 
the language, is another reason for 
this apparent success. 

There was some rotation of teach- 
ers, periodically scheduled, so that 
the students were subjected to a 
wide variety of inflections and in- 
tonations, as well as different teach- 
er personalities. Supervision of the 
courses was the job of the senior 
instructor, and the drill-masters 
observed the classes where the pre- 
sentation of grammar took place, 
and when this type of observation 
and supervision was an _ integral 
part of the curriculum, the pro- 
gram was nearly always better. 

For the Navy Oriental Language 
School, examinations were com- 
pletely divorced from the classroom 
and were given at special periods 
not a part of classroom time. Teach- 
ers were chosen to prepare the ex- 
aminations, to supervise their ad- 
ministration, and to correct them, 
who were not always the teachers 
who taught the students taking the 
examinations, and sometimes were 
not even the teachers who had 
taught the material upon which the 
examinations were based. 

Writing scarcely played any part 
in the program. For the Navy 
School there was more than in the 
ASTP. Some reading was done in 
the ASTP because of the attempts 
to relate area study to language, 
and vice versa, while in the Navy 
School it was the reading lesson 
which served as a basis for both 
writing and conversing. 

In-Service Training 

There existed a special teacher- 
training program which was a vital 
part of the Navy Language School 
inasmuch as some of the teachers 
chosen were not experienced or 
qualified teachers. They merely 
knew the language. This training 
was enhanced by weekly faculty 
seminar when the faculty assembled 


for sharing of experience. In the 
ASTP Foreign Area and Language 
Program some teacher-training was 
characteristic of the program since 
many refugees were selected to act 
as drill-masters. The observations 
that these teachers were required 
to make of the grammar-presenta- 
tion classes can be considered as an 
attempt at a mild form of training 
while on the job. In some of the 
civilian programs observed where 
competent speakers of the language 
were secured without any special 
teacher-training before-hand, an at- 
tempt was being made by weekly 
faculty seminars to train them as 
they taught. Certainly, in-service 
training can be an advantage to 
beginning teachers in spite of the 
fact that they have had special 
training prior to the beginning of 
their teaching experience. 


Teaching Devices—Aids to 
Teachers and Students 


The language and area programs 
were supplemented, in varying de- 
grees, depending upon facilities 
available and the locality of the in- 
stitution, by the use of numerous 
training aids, audio and _ visual. 
This was executed on a much wider 
scale than is normally the case for 
civilian education. The Army and 
the Navy called upon all branches 
of the government, as well as pri- 
vate industry, to assist in locating 
and making available a vast amount 
of mechanical devices and printed 
material. 

Since many institutions secured 
films in considerable numbers for 
local use, and since many more 
asked the ASTD to secure films for 
both language and area instruction, 
the Army undertook a considerable 
survey to secure them. Some of 
these were made available through 
the Office of Strategic Services, the 
Office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, the Museum of Modern Art, 
the Provost Marshal General’s Of- 
fice, and the Army Pictorial Service. 
Maps in considerable number were 
distributed by the Army Map Serv- 
ice. 
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Need for Linguists in Rare Lan- 
guages and Specialists in World 
Regions 

Many new languages were taught 
formally in the classroom for the 
first time in American institutions 
of higher learning. In these more 
exotic languages, a lack of qualified 
personnel was found. The war-time 
programs were able to count upon a 
large number of refugees, who were 
able to assist in these programs, and 
regardless of their qualifications or 
training as teachers, their assistance 
was accepted. For peace-time pro- 
grams, additional personnel must 
be trained if the nation is to remain 
competent even with respect to the 
minimum number of qualified areal 
specialists. The training of these 
areal specialists will depend pri- 
marily upon the facilities available 
at the institutions adopting such a 
program, and upon the availability 
of competent teaching staffs. 
Language Learning directed 
toward Functional Ends 

The Army and Navy Language 
programs were established to train 
personnel to use the language in the 
areas to which they would ultimate- 
ly be assigned. The results claimed 
are traceable in large measure to 
this type of motivation. In a large 
eastern university, the Liberal Arts 
college has no specific language re- 
quirements, unless the student is 
majoring or minoring in a language. 
However, other colleges in the uni- 
versity, such as the School of Engi- 
neering, require the language in 
order to qualify for a degree. Here 
again, is a case of language learning 
directed toward a functional end. 
It is highly conceivable that elemen- 
tary language, and/or development 
of the oral skills should be directed 
toward such an end. Here we are 
offered a case where the language 
serves a vocational need. Learning 
Spanish for the improvement of in- 
ter-American understanding, is a 
case of language learning directed 
toward a functional end from a cul- 
tural standpoint. 


Study of a Modern Cultural Region 
and Classical Civilization 
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With the disappearance of the 
courses in Classical Civilization, 
along with the languages, nothing 
has even been developed to replace 
in any adequate sense the old liberal 
arts course of study which had for 
it core the Greek and Latin Classics. 
That curriculum provided the dis- 
ciplining effect that goes with the 
mastery of a difficult language, the 
perspective resulting from a com- 
prehensive study of the great 
classical writers, and the compet- 
ence resulting from concentration in 
a single field. Very few students en- 
tering college are prepared by the 
schools to undertake such a curric- 
ulum. An integrated areal program, 
based on a modern cultural region, 
might go far to provide the ad- 
vantage of the old liberal arts 
courses centered about classical 
civilization. 

Establishment of Short Intensive 
Courses for Persons Qualified or 
Wanting Them 

Due to the exigencies of the war, 
the Army and the Navy established 
numerous short-term, intensive 
courses to train personnel to per- 
form specific tasks. Many of these, 
of course, were of a technical na- 
ture. There were others, like the 
CATS programs and the Navy 
School of Military Government and 
Administration, which were related 
to the more formal academic courses 
of the traditional educational pro- 
gram. These short-term intensive 
courses may have value for civilian 
education, especially when qualify- 
ing personnel desire them in the 
fulfillment of a specific need. Re- 
fresher courses were often the rule 
in the war-time training programs. 
They likewise may have value for 
civilian education. 


Implications for the Lower Schools 

It is evident that the foregoing 
remarks consider language and area 
studies on the college level. For the 
Armed Services, these programs 
were all established on the college 
level, and they were centered in 
institutions of higher learning about 
the country. Again, for the colleges, 
the aims, objectives, and require- 


ments of the curriculum do not need 
to be of the same rigid nature as 
those for the high school, where the 
curricular content is of the lock-step 
type. Educators may ask, have 
asked as a matter of fact, whether 
or not the area and language pro- 
grams are adaptable to the second- 
ary and the elementary levels. 


For area study, as the Army and 
Navy envisaged it, the only possible 
place it could have in the lower 
schools, would be at the secondary 
level and then, perhaps only in the 
specialized school. It is quite possible 
that a specialized School of Govern- 
ment Service could be planned like 
a High School of Music and Art, or 
a Technical High School, or a High 
School of Needle Trades, or one of 
Commerce, such as we find in the 
larger metropolitan centers. This 
specialized school of Government 
Service might conceivably have the 
following departments: English, 
Social Studies, Health, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Geography, Sciences, and 
Commerce. For English, and Health, 
the basic requirements for the reg- 
ular secondary schools would be 
offered and required. The special- 
ized courses — Social Studies, Eco- 
nomics, Foreign Languages, Geog- 
raphy, Commercial Subjects, and 
Science, — might conceivably pre- 
sent an integrated program of 
studies similar to that offered in 
the Area Program of the ASTP. 
Such a program would present 
courses on recent world history 
stressing international and diplo- 
matic relations, including a detailed 
study of the history of those coun- 
tries which offer peculiar problems; 
International Law, Labor problems, 
Good Neighbor Policy, Civics, Gov- 
ernment, foreign policy of the 
United States, foregn trade; a rather 
broad and extensive program of 
major languages, as much as 4 years 
of one language, and 3 years of a 
second one, with a course in general 
linguistics offered in the final year, 
giving a general survey of the lesser 
known languages for the purpose 
of recognition, spelling of foreign 
names correctly, and at least the 
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acquisition of some rudimentary 
knowledge about their structure 
and origin; in geography, a two-year 
course in physical, political and 
commercial geography would be re- 
quired of all students preparing for 
the Federal or foreign service; in 
the commercial subjects, the nor- 
mally stressed subject-matter con- 
tent, plus some form of stenography 
in the major foreign language; for 
Science, survey courses in _ prob- 
lems in the construction of streets, 
roads, bridges, sewers, playgrounds, 
public buildings; government hous- 
ing, foods and drugs; health and 
sanitation, parks, transportation, 
and traffic regulations. A battery of 
courses such as these could well be 
established adapted to the second- 
ary level to train large numbers of 
personnel for city, state, federal, or 
even foreign service, especially in 
that form of employment where the 
secondary education is sufficient. It 
is believed that such openings and 
opportunities are numerous. 

The study of languages, involving 
the “army method” can easily be 
adapted to the secondary level, and 
the elementary as well. There are 
some proponents who claim, and 
others who have made good their 
claim, that the lower schools repre- 
sent the proper place where the oral 
approach to language learning 
achieves the best results. There are 
some experimentalists in the field 
who claim that the vocal chords of 
a child are better adapted to ac- 
quiring the sounds necessary to 
learn to speak a foreign language, 
and that adults lose this capacity, 
due to constant practice in speaking 
one language, namely their mother 
tongue. 

Of course, language learning on 
the lower levels does not mean that 
the content of the curriculum would 
be the equivalent of the Army and 
Navy programs. A syllabus pre- 
pared for elementary and secondary 
schools geared to the use of the 
oral technique, would have to be in 
consonance with the age of the 
pupils, their mental capacities, and 
general ability to comprehend. For 
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the armed forces, no particular at- 
tention had to be given to the 
thought content of the oral ma- 
terials which were assigned, since it 
was assumed that they had already 
developed what the liberal arts 
specialists call the liberalized mind; 
they were adults specially selected, 
not children. Except for the content 
of the curriculum, the same meth- 
ods, the same techniques for teach- 
ing foreign languages are easily 
adapted to the lower schools. Some 
educators believe that the oral ap- 
proach is the only sound approach 
for the elementary school, where 
writing and reading would be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The intensive study of language is 
equally possible for the secondary 
level, and need not necessarily dis- 
turb the general overall curric- 
ular requirements for that level. If 
two “years of a language are re- 
quired, it is possible, and it is being 
done, to combine these two years 
into one year of double periods, 
fulfilling the specified requirements 
and utilizing the oral techniques. If 
four years are involved, two years 
of double-periods are possible dur- 
ing the junior and senior years. 
Such a plan actually is in progress 
in one of the high schools of New 
Jersey, where the language is an 
elective. The aim of the program is 
to impart comprehending and speak- 
ing ability first, and then reading 
and writing ability second. The 
background of the new course is 
the expert teacher who converses 
with his small classes in the lan- 
guage to be learned two hours daily 
during the last two years of high 
school. 

One great question emerges out 
of this situation, however, if there 
is any attempt to gain widespread 
acceptance of these practices with 
respect to Janguage learning in the 
lower schools, that is, where shall 
we find competent teachers? The 
answer to that question can only be 
—since few of them exist, as the 
Army and Navy experienced, — to 
train them. For this, of course, there 
will be needed a complete change 


and realignment of the teacher-— 
training practices for the future 
production of qualified foreign lan- 
guage teachers. 


Measurement of Results 

In many of the training programs 
of the armed services, the real test 
of whether or not an individual] 
trainee had received the proper and 
requisite training rested upon his 
ability to perform the task for which 
he was trained. In the language and 
area programs, the trainees, accord- 
ing to all reports, were able to get 
along in the areas to which they 
were assigned and they were able 
to speak the language well enough 
to be understood and were able to 
understand it when spoken. How- 
ever, little, if any, objective data are 
available to prove that the results 
often claimed were capable of being 
substantiated. 

This lack of objective data created 
confusion in the minds of many in 
the language field as to whether or 
not the oral approach, or even in- 
tensive classes, were justifiable fea- 
tures of a general civilian educa- 
tional program. The Chicago project, 
“The Investigation of the Teaching 
of a Second Language,” was estab- 
lished to evaluate current experi- 
mental teaching of modern foreign 
languages in the schools and col- 
leges of the country, largely in the 
so-called “intensive” courses pat- 
terned after the war-time experi- 
ences. One of the major phases of 
this educational research project is 
to develop a testing program for 
measuring types and levels of skill 
allegedly imparted through inten- 
sive instruction, and to compare the 
results with those attained in the 
traditional courses. 

In order to measure adequately 
the worth of intensive versus tradi- 
tional instruction, a battery of tests 
must be available in order to test 
the aural, oral and reading skills 
attained in both types of courses. 
Standardized tests already exist 
with established national norms for 
the testing of reading. For the 
measurement of aural comprehen- 
sion and oral facility, the investiga- 
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tion staff has had to prepare new 
types of tests. It is hoped that by 
administering these new tests over 
qa wide area of testees and at differ- 
ent levels, national norms can be 
established. 

Since the intensive course pro- 
poses as a primary objective the 
ability to speak the foreign lan- 
guage, as well as to understand it 
when spoken, and at the same time 
adheres to the acquisition of read- 
ing ability as a final goal, the in- 
vestigation should go far to clarify a 
number of issues. Some of the issues 
which it hopes to try to solve con- 
cern the degree to which the pro- 
posed objectives are attained, and 


whether or not equally good results 
will obtain for ordinary college stu- 
dents as were claimed for the spe- 
cially selected and highly motivated 
Army personnel. Another real prob- 
lem which will require solution, at 
least for administrators, has to do 
with the greater number of hours 
and the smaller classes which were 
characteristic of the ASTP language 
curriculum. Are these justifiable in 
civilian programs? If the investiga- 
tion can show that students gain 
greater proficiency through these 
procedures, then undoubtedly more 
educational institutions will be will- 
ing to take the necessary adjust- 
ments. 


From The Research Dept. 


A Study of the Factors Contributing to the Shortage of 
Elementary eachers 
CHARLES HARDAWAY 


Acting Director of Research, 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The critical shortage of elemen- 
tary school teachers has never been 
more acute. Numerous reports are 
being issued daily forecasting huge 
increases in elementary school en- 
rollment and at the same time 
pointing out that there will be no 
corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of elementary teachers. A con- 
crete example of the elementary 
teacher shortage was presented in 
a survey made of the freshman class 
at Indiana State Teachers College 
during the fall. Study revealed that 
only 6 per cent of all freshmen 
students preparing to teach in 
the public schools were preparing 
for the elementary school. If this 
situation is permitted to continue, 
the education of the future genera- 
tions will be grossly neglected. 

It seems odd indeed that persons 
entering the teaching profession 
should by-pass the elementary field 
and step into the secondary school 
area. A logical supposition would 
be that approximately one-half of 
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the aspiring teachers would auto- 
matically accept the elementary 
school as their choice of teaching 
area without further question. From 
all indications, there must be some 
factor or factors influencing the 
future teachers to choose the sec- 
ondary field in preference to the 
elementary field. Some element 
must be operating to keep teachers 
out of the elementary schools! 

The dangerous shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers makes it impera- 
tive that colleges responsible for 
the preparation of teachers analyze 
the situation. In an attempt to de- 
termine specifically, possible causes 
of elementary teacher shortage, a 
questionnaire survey was recently 
conducted at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. The questionnaire was 
prepared by Dean J. E. Grinnell, 
Dean of Instruction, Indiana State 
Teachers College. The questionaire 
was prepared for the purpose of se- 
curing information only. No person 
was asked to give his name. The 


principal aim of the survey was to 
assist the college in learning as much 
as possible about the reasons that 
impel young women to choose the 
teaching fields they do choose. 

The questionnaire was mailed to 
all female students enrolled in In- 
diana State during the winter term, 
1947. Of the 761 forms mailed out, 
251, or 32.98 per cent, were re- 
turned. Although the per cent of 
returns was not entirely adequate, 
the percentages of returns from each 
of the classes were relatively the 
same. Therefore, it is felt that the 
responses from the girls replying 
tc the questionnaire were represen- 
tative of the entire group. Table I 
shows the number of students re- 
ceiving the questionnaire, and the 
number and percentages of returns. 

Table II presents the curriculum 
choice or vocational field of the stu- 
dents replying to the questionnaire. 
Only 18.33 per cent were preparing 
for elementary teaching; 11.95 per 
cent were going into vocations other 
than teaching; and, the remainder, 
69.72 per cent, were preparing for 
secondary teaching or for teaching 
in special areas (music, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, etc.). 


A major portion of the question- 
naire was designed for the chief 
purpose of determining the reasons 
for the decisions of young women to 
choose the elementary curriculum. 
It is gratifying to note that “love of 
small children” ranked first and that 
“enjoyment of the work” ranked 
second among the principal reasons 
for students to select the elementary 
field for teaching. Table III gives a 
complete summary of the fre- 
quencies of the reasons for decisions 
of choosing the elementary field. 


As has been previously stated, a 
majority of the persons reported in 
this study, designated a preference 
for secondary or special teaching. 
The frequencies of the reasons for 
students to enter the secondary or 
special areas are given in table IV. 
Interest in the subject matter or 
special ability in the chosen subject 
area was the principal factor influ- 
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encing the student to enter second- 
ary or special teaching. 

A number of students were not 
interested in the teaching profes- 
sion. The reasons given by this 
group for selecting non-teaching 
curricula are presented in Table V. 
“Dislike of teaching” was the prin- 
cipal reason given for choosing a 
field other than teaching. 

A portion of the questionnaire 
survey sought to determine factors 
which were influential in prevent- 
ing students from choosing the ele- 
mentary field. Low salaries was the 
chief reason given here, with atti- 
tudes toward small children rank- 
ing second. Table VI gives the data 
concerning factors influencing stu- 
dents not to choose an elementary 
curriculum. 

In getting to the source of any 
problem it is first necessary to ob- 
tain as much information pertaining 
to the problem as is possible to ob- 
tain. With this idea in mind relative 
to the elementary teacher shortage 
problem, it was deemed feasible to 
study background factors affecting 
curriculum choices. Pertinent fac- 
tors considered were (1) time at 
which selected curriculum was 
chosen, (2) field in which the in- 
and (3) type of counselor influen- 
tial in guiding the student to chose 
his particular field. This portion of 
the study reveals some data of con- 
siderable value. Nearly one-fourth 
of those responding to the question- 
naire made the selection of their 
field of study during their senior 


year in high school; 44 per cent 


made their decision during high 
school; nearly 19 per cent made 
their curriculum choice after enter- 
ing college; and 18 per cent made 
the selection between high school 
and college. Table VII gives a com- 
plete summary of the data relative 
to time at which chosen curriculum 
was selected. 

From all indications counseling 
plays a significant part in the voca- 
tional choices of individuals. Fifty- 
four per cent of those working on 


‘an elementary curriculum were 


counseled to go into the elemen- 
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TABLE I 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
MAILED AND RETURNED 


Number Number 
Classification Receiving Returning Returned 
Questionnaire Questionnaire Per cent 
Graduates 34 16 47.06 
Seniors 86 53 61.63 
Juniors 143 D9 38.46 
Sophomores 167 31.74 
Freshmen 331 74 22.36 
Totals 761 251 32.98 
TABLE II 
CURRICULUM CHOICE OF STUDENTS REPLYING TO 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
Elementary Special 
Classification Secondary Curriculum Curriculum Other Total 
Graduates 1 7 6 2 16 
Seniors 9 17 22 5 53 
Juniors 6 14 25 10 55 
Sophomores 11 13 26 3 o3 
Freshmen _ 19 18 27 10 74 
Totals 46 69 106 30 251 
Percentages 18.33 27.49 42.23 11.95 100.00 
TABLE III 


FREQUENCY OF REASONS FOR SELECTION OF 
ELEMENTARY FIELD 


Reason for choosing elementary field Frequency 

Opportunity in the elementary field 

Qualifications (personal—ability, suitability) 9 
Love of small children 41 
Influence and advice of other people, agencies, etc. 27 
Enjoyment of work 28 
Altruistic desire to help others, aid mankind, benefit others 23 
Training required is beneficial 1 
College guidance 1 
Steady employment 1 
Satisfactory salary 4 
Value of training in other fields or lines 7 
Scholarship received 1 
Noble profession 2 


tary field. Fifty-nine per cent of 
those on a secondary or special cur- 
riculum were counseled to enter 
the secondary or special field. How- 
ever, only 14 per cent of the entire 
group were counseled to go into the 
elementary field; whereas, 45 per 
cent of the entire group were coun- 
seled to enter the secondary or 
special field. It would seem, there- 
fore, that to get more people into 
elementary teaching. more people 
should be counseled to enter the 
field of elementary teaching. Table 
VIII presents a summary of the 
data concerning the field in which 
the girls were counseled to enter. 

The reader might subsequently 
be interested in the types of coun- 
selors which were instrumental in 
getting this particular group of stu- 


dents into their particular fields. 
Teachers and parents seem to be 
the most efficient counselors. Teach- 
ers were the counselors for nearly 
39 per cent of the group, and parents 
were the counselors for 28 per cent. 
Table IX gives the information re- 
garding the types of counselors, A 
number of girls had more than one 
counselor. This accounts for the 
discrepancy in the total umber of 
cases counseled (266 instead of 
251). 

The last phase in the question- 
naire survey was designed for the 
purpose of securing reliable infor- 
mation which could be used in get- 
ting more teachers into the elemen- 
tary field. Each student was asked 
to list any suggestions she might 
have in guiding young people into 
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TABLE IV 
FREQUENCY OF REASONS FOR SELECTION OF 
SECONDARY OR SPECIAL FIELD 


Reason for choosing secondary or special field Frequency 
Permanent value, practical use, benefits from training 116 
Interest, preference, ability, knowledge in subject chosen 201 
Altruistic desire to benefit or aid others 21 
Salary received 14 
Advice and counsel of others 24 
Desire extended experience which is provided 1 
Prefer working with older children 24 
Desire for higher knowledge and training 7 
Necessity and demand for my chosen field in the schools 16 
Specialization offered by training for high schools 3 
Up-to-date field in the college 5 
Desire to teach secondary students 40 
Dislike elementary field 7 
Definite subject preferred 1 
Presents challenge 1 
Previous experience in this work (high school experience) 20 
Good department in Indiana State 2 


TABLE V 
FREQUENCY OF REASONS FOR SELECTION OF 
NON-TEACHING CURRICULUM 


Reasons for choosing non-teaching curriculum Frequency 

Previous training 

Influence and advice of others 5 
Low salary 13 
Dislike teaching 33 
Opportunity in other fields 12 
Amount of training required 1 
Not suited for teaching 6 
Dislike working conditions of teachers 7 
Past teachers 1 
Dislike of school 1 
Teachers College influence 1 
Prefer liberal curriculum 2 

TABLE VI 
FACTORS INFLUENCING STUDENTS NOT TO 
CHOOSE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
Reason for avoiding elementary curriculum Frequency 

Low salary 28 
Attitude toward small children 37 
Size of classes 16 
Hours of teaching 28 
Attitude of high school teachers toward elementary teachers 10 
Status of elementary teachers 19 
Elementary teachers previously known 28 
Less prestige 33 
Elementary curriculum too general, complicated 16 
Not interested in elementary 4 
Lack of opportunity in elementary field 17 
Preference for other fields 16 
Experience in high school 1 
Lack of elementary qualifications (personal—patience, etc.) 11 
Prefer older children 18 
Improper guidance (lack of guidance) 7 
Influence of other people, agencies, etc. 2 


the elementary field. A number of 
valuable as well as interesting sug- 
gestions were receiveed. The sug- 
gestion most often made was to 
increase the salaries of elementary 
teachers. Other significant sugges- 
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tions were (1) more and better 
publicity pertaining to the advan- 
tages and opportunities in the ele- 
mentary field, (2) increase the 
prestige of elementary teachers, 
and (3) revise the elementary cur- 


riculum with less methods and 
more specialization. Table X gives 
a summary of the suggestions of- 
fered for guiding teachers into the 
elementary field. 


SUMMARY 


Students enter the elementary 
field chiefly because of their love of 
small children and for the enjoy- 
ment of the work. Students enter 
the secondary field because of their 
interest or preference and abilities 
in distinct subject-matter areas, be- 
cause of a desire to teach older 
children, and because of the prac- 
tical value and benefits derived 
from the training received—train- 
ing which can be utilized in fields 
other than teaching. 

Chief factors which are influen- 
tial in keeping students away from 
the elementary curriculum are low 
salaries of elementary teachers, at- 
titudes toward small children, lack 
of prestige of elementary teachers, 
teachers-load or hours of teaching 
required of elementary teachers, 
and bad impressions of the elemen- 
tary field derived chiefly from ele- 
mentary teachers themselves. 


Most students make their deci- 
sion of vocation during their senior 
year in high school. However, a 
large per cent make their voca- 
tional choice during their first three 
years of high school, and even after 
entering college. 

A majority of students undoubt- 
edly enter a field in which they 
have been counseled to enter. From 
all indications teachers and parents 
are the best counselors, or at least, 
the ones whose advice is heeded. 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


It would seem from the findings 
in this survey that much could be 
done toward guiding prospective 
teachers into the elementary field. 
The following program is outlined 
as a possible step forward in the 
solution to the elementary teacher 
shortage. 

In the first place the position of 
the elementary teacher must be 
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TABLE VII 
TIME AT WHICH SELECTED CURRICULUM WAS CHOSEN 


Students on Students on Students on 


Time curriculum Elementary Sec. or Spe. other Totals 
selected Curriculum Curriculum Curriculum No. 
No. No. % No. % 
Before high school........ 11 23.91 27 15.43 4 13.33 42 16.73 
Ist 3 yrs. high school... 5 10.87 44 25.14 4 13.33 93.0 21.12 
Senior yr. high school. 11 23.91 42 24.00 6 20.00 99 «23.51 
Between H.S. & college 10 21.74 29 16.57 2 16.67 44 17.53 
After entering college. 8 17.39 32 18.29 (| gaa 47 18.73 
Total 46 175 30 251 
TABLE VIII 


FIELDS IN WHICH STUDENTS WERE COUNSELED TO ENTER 


Students on Students on Students on 


made more attractive. This can be 
initiated by 


(1) increasing salaries of elemen- 
tary teachers 
reducing size of elementary 
classes 
reducing the teacher-load in 
the elementary schools 
raising the prestige of the 
elementary teacher 
improving the curriculum 
and methods courses 
Secondly, a thorough guidance 
and counseling program must be in- 
augurated. Beginning with the first 
year of high schoool and continuing 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(9) 


- 


Field counseled Elementary Sec. or spe. other Total through the first year in college 
to enter Curriculum Curriculum Curriculum No. 
No. & No. 4% No. % young people must be indoctrinated 
Elementary teaching... 25 5435 9 514 1 333 35 13.94 With the 
Secondary teaching. 1 2.17 48 27.43 2 6.67 51 20.32 ties to be received from the elemen- | 
Special subjects... 1 2.17 96 =632.00 6 20.00 63 25.10 tary school. The elementary field 
Other vocations......... 1 2.17 8 4.57 9 30.00 18 7.17 must be publicized repeatedly. 
3. 6.52 26 14.86 10.00 32 12.75 parents and teachers should be | 
Not answered... ” 32.61 = 16.00 * 30.00 = 20.72 thoroughly orientated in the ele | 
Rie 2 ens 46 175 30 95] mentary area in order that their | 
influence might well be used to | 
TABLE XI great advantage in guiding young 
PERSONS GUIDING STUDENTS INTO VOCATIONAL AREAS people into elementary work. 
Students on Students on Students on Finally, society - general must 
Elementary Sec. or spe. other Total be made to realize the necessity and 
Type of Counselor No. importance of the elementary teach- 
HS. Prin.or Counselor 5 10.64 26 13.76 5 1667 36 1353 ye ey 
Other teachers... 16 34.04 71) «(37.57 6 20.00 93 34.96 
Friends 9 19.15 40 2116 7 23.33 56 21,05 mental tools available for shaping | 
Parents 16 34.04 49 25.93 10 33.33 75 28.00 the character and personality of | 
ge Re ee 1 2.13 3 1.59 2 6.67 6 2.26 our American youth. With proper 
Total 47 189 30 266 and adequate recognition together 
om | with an element of prestige offered 
TABLE X the elementary teacher, the demand 
f lementary teachers could un- | 
SUGGESTIONS FOR GUIDING PEOPLE INTO THE ELEMENTARY ogo? ial | 
FIELD questionably met. 
Suggestion Frequency 
More and better publicity. 31 a | 
Increase prestige of elementary teacher... ke ALUMNI NOTES 
Increase salaries of elementary teachers... 40 
Decrease size of classes in elementary schools... 3 Music in the Hel iy hip School : 
Glamourize field—its importance and opportunities... the Melt 
Give high school students experience in elementary classrooms.. 7 Vermillion County, Indiana, is dem- 
More personal freedom for elementary teachers....................... 1 onstrating that he is an able jour- | 
Improve working conditions, hours, etc... 5 Siete 10 nalist and public relations man, as | 
Revise elementary curriculum; more specialization. 17 
Elementary guidance in the high schools............. 10 for | 
More college guidance and instruction in elementary.................. 7 his community paper regarding the 
More contact with elementary laboratory school... iced 5 music program which he is present- 
Raise standards of elementary teachers... heihaieinsohiicaneiananlid 4 ing in the schools. This is a prac- 
Adoph high school plan—no consecutive hour system.................. 2 tice that other teachers might ust 
Improve elementary supervised 2 
Grant elementary scholarships... ooo 1 to secure the utmost cooperation | 
Lure men into the elementary field... cnn. 1 and respect for their work. Z 
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PLAN NOW FOR SUMMER STUDY 


IST SUMMER TERM 
June 21 to July 23 


2ND SUMMER TERM 
July 26 to August 27 


A wide range of graduate offerings is being included in 
the classes scheduled during the regular summer 
sessions. Graduate students may work toward 
their Master’s degree, administrative 

or supervisory certificates. 


Available Housing 


There will be available housing for both single men and women on 
campus during the summer sessions. There will also be units for married 
veterans planning to return to the College for summer work. When 
writing for detailed information on housing, address correspondence to 
Dr. Florence Thompson, Director of Women’s Residence Hall, and Marcus 
Williams, Director of Parsons Hall. Mr. Williams is in charge of the depart- 
ments for married veterans as well as the men’s dormitory. 


Write Today! 


Make your plans now for the summer months. Remember the first 
regular summer term opens June 21, and July 26 is registration day for 
the second summer session. 

For specific information write to the following: Registrar Harry 
Elder, schedule of classes and registration; Ralph Watson, Business 
Manager, fees and loans; workshops, chairmen of the sponsoring depart- 
ments; Marcus Williams, Director of Parsons Hall, married veterans’ and 
men’s housing, employment; Dr. Forence Thompson, Director of Women’s 
Residence Hall, women’s housing; Wayne Schomer, Director of Teacher 
Placement, placements; Lewis W. Gilfoy, Director of Alumni, alumni 
activities; Dr. Walter Shriner, graduate study; Mrs. Betty A. Mann, 
Public Relations, catalogs, bulletins and general information. 


Register for Placement 


Since June 1, 1947, the facilities and coverage of the Bureau of Teacher 
Placement at Indiana State Teachers College have been greatly expanded. 
Much emphasis is now being given to the enrollment, placement and pro- 
motion of alumni who have enjoyed success in the field of teaching and who 
are now completing undergraduate or graduate degrees. 

Many calls are now being received for elementary and college teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. A registrant in order to be eligible for 
1948 placement should complete registration by March 1. Registration 
blanks may be secured by writing the Bureau of Teacher Placement, Indiana 
State Teachers College. 
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Conterenc es 
And W orkshops 
| for 
. d | V2 
Spring And Summer 
of 1948 
Administrative Conference 
Spring Quarter 
Sponsored by the Education Department 
| Dr. Olis G. Jamison, Chairman of Education Dept. 
Audio-Visual Education Demonstration and Exhibit 
Sponsored by V. L. Tatlock, Director of Extension 
*Band Workshop and Camp . 
June 28 to July 11 
| Sponsored by the Music Department 
| Arthur D. Hill, Chairman of Music Dept. 
| *Business Education Workshop 
| Second Summer Term 
Sponsored by the Commerce Department 
| Dr. Paul Muse, Chairman of Commerce Dept. | 
| *Choral Clinic | 
| July 12 to July 25 
Sponsored by the Music Department | 
State Conference of Home Economists | 
April 9-10 | 
Sponsored by the Home Economics Department | 
Mrs. Anne Lee, Chairman of Home Economics Dept. 
*String Workshop | 
June 28 to July 11 | 
| Sponsored by the Music Department | 
“Workshop in Nutrition, Health, and Physical Education | 
June 24 to July 2 | 
Sponsored by Elementary Education, Home Economics and Physical | 
| Education Departments | 
Miss Mary Reed, Chairman | 
*Writing Workshop and Problems of Teaching Composition 
First Summer Term 
Sponsored by the English Department and the Convocations Committee | 
Dr. George Smock, Chairman of the English Department; |. 
Dr. Hazel T. Pfennig, Chairman of the Convocations Committee | 
*Credit will be given in these workshops. 
| The annual BOOK EXHIBIT will be presented again this 
| year in the College Bookstore. 
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